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8 POINTS oi) 


1}. MAJOR ARTICLE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Each week a major article deals with such timely 
and important national problems as taxes and the budg- 
et, the peacetime uses of atomic energy, farm subsidies, 
pre ype or investigations, the AFL-CIO merger, 
stock market controls, ete. The topic may be an issue 
before Congress, an economic, political or social ques- 
tion, or a problem that confronts us in state or local 
government. All phases of the problem are explored 
und presented objectively, together with historical back- 
ground, Cartoons, photos, charts, and graphs highlight 
the text. Discussion questions pinpoint the highlights 
and stimulate thinking. (Pages 14-16. ) 


2. MAJOR ARTICLE ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


Each week a second major article deals with an 
important problem in world affairs. Each article ex- 
plores a vital problem in detail, highlights its signifi- 
cance and traces its roots in history. material is 
presented in teachable terms and implemented with 
maps, cartoons, photos, and charts which point up the 
highlights of each article. Discussion questions at the 
end of each article emphasize salient points for easy 
retention. (Pages 10-13. 


3. UP-TO-THE-MINUTE NEWS COVERAGE 


Ouphating news events of the week are presented 
in a S-page eature, “Understanding the News.” This 
news is teletyped from our New York office to our print- 
ing plant in Dayton, Ohio, the very day the magazine 
is printed. News stories, carefully selected to balance 
the more comprehensive treatment in the major articles, 
interpret news trends and their meaning and point up 
the forces and issues underlying great events. The 
“What's Behind It” section highlights the significance 
of important news events. (Pages 17-19.) 


4. FORUM DISCUSSION ARTICLE 


In Senior Scholastics provocative weekly Forum 
Article all aspects of a timely controversial issue are 
presented, Arguments for each side are given objec- 
tively and logically on such controversial topics as uni- 
versal military training, “right-to-work” laws, more pay 
‘ for Congressmen, commercially-owned versus publicly- 
owned television, reciprocal trade, etc. These forum 
discussions train students to organize and evaluate in- 
formation, to weigh the evidence on all sides of a con- 
troversial subject, and to decide what conclusions ma 
be reached or opinioris formed on the evidence avail- 
able. Forum discussion articles are invaluable in train- 
ing students to think for themselves. ( Pages 8-9.) 





of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’s 
unique program of citizen- 
ship education for social 
studies classes. 





5. INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Every week Senior Scholastic presents an interview 
with a man or woman of notable achievement—an ex- 
ample of first-hand reporting by top-flight journalists. 
Whether the people are scientists, artists, public serv- 
ants, teachers, businessmen, engineers, explorers, nurses, 
baseball players or queens—they have one thing in com- 
mon: a determination to do something useful for others. 


They are 
values to their work-a- 


6. HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


ple trying to apply moral and spiritual 
day world. (Page 6.) 


This absorbing feature makes the past live in the 
present. It deals with the world of today—contemporary 
problems for which no textbooks are available. But the 
roots of the present lie deep in the past. The events of 
today—living history in the making~—are vividly inter- 
preted and vitalized by the history our forefathers 
made, No problem of today can be fully understood 
until we know why it started and how. This spirit is 
inherent in “History Behind the Headlines”—as well 
as in all other important articles in the magazine. 


7. LIFE ADJUSTMENT EDUCATION 





Problems of adjustment in the family, school, and 
community are inherent in several weekly features. 
For example, “Boy dates Girl” (page 28), the weekly 
short story (page 24), “Careers Ahead,” “Say What 
You Please” (page 5), “Following the Films,” Sports 
(page 27), student-contributed crossword puzzles (pa € 
26). Here is stimulating and wide-range materia * 
character training and good citizenship. With these fea- 
tures the student recognizes that Senior Scholastic is 
his magazine, edited for young people. 


8. TESTING PROGRAM 


A valuable time-saver for the busy teacher is Senior 
Scholastic’s comprehensive testing program. During the 
1956-57 school year, Senior Scholastic will bring your 
class a series 3 five tests. In the Second issue of Sep- 
tember there will be a 3-page pre-test. This will 
followed by a y¢“ test at mid-semester, and a 4-page 
test at the end of the term. In the second semester 
there will be similar mid-term and end-of-term tests. 
The tests will include questions on world and national 
affairs, maps and charts, major trends and problems. 
Answers will be printed in the accompanying Teachin 
Guide. In addition, there is a full-page quiz each wee 
based on the contents of the issue (see page 22), and 
a quick quiz on the news section (see page 19). 
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[Ss THE 1956 ELECTIONS 
_ hy, SPECIAL PROGRAM 


7} A rich fund of up-to-the-minute 
Re) background material to help your 

students understand and appreciate 
our system of free elections. 


at” Wg 


— 


COVERAGE OF BOTH CONVENTIONS—The first 
issue of Senior ScHo.astic next fall will bring 
your class a concise report on the Democratic 
and Republican conventions, including a sum- 
mary of the platforms of each party. 


STUDENT PRESIDENTIAL STRAW POLL-—Shortly 
after the presidential conventions, Scholastic 
Magazines will conduct a presidential straw poll 
in which students all over the country will par- 
ticipate. Results of the poll will be published in 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


WEEKLY “BATTLE PAGE” —Each week preceding 
the elections, Senior Scnoxastic will publish a 
“Battle Page” on the campaign. Each week a dif- 
ferent election issue will be featured. In parallel 
columns the National Committees of each of the 
two major parties will have an opportunity to 
tell American high school students how their 

party stands. 


AMERICA VOTES—Special Issue. The September 
27 issue of Sentor ScHo.astic will be devoted to 





tacit : 





the 1956 National Elections. Except for the reg- 
ular weekly news coverage, the entire contents 
will be used to help high school students follow 
the campaign and grasp the underlying principles 
of the American electoral system. Contents will 
include a non-partisan discussion of the main 
issues, biographies, personalities and qualifica- 
tions of the candidates, party platforms, and 
many other factors important for a sound under- 
standing of this basic feature of American de- 
mocracy in action. Each copy will also contain a 
convenient election scoreboard which will en- 
able the student to keep a state-by-state record 
of returns in electoral and popular votes and 
in governor and state contests. You are sure to 
find this graphically illustrated election guide 
full of stimulating ideas for classroom work and 
home exercises. 


ELECTION STUDY PLAN. A special study plan 
for the teacher's use will be built around Amer- 
ica Votes, and supplied in the Teaching Guide 
Section of Senton ScHo.astic (see page 4-T) 
during the months of September and October. 








TWO BONUS VALUES for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC Subscribers 


U. S. AND WORLD AF- 
FAIRS ANNUAL—Your 
Key to Understanding 
World News 


This 32-page manual will be sent 
to every student subscriber with 
the October 18th issue. It will be 
separately bound so that it can be 
kept for study and reference 
throughout the school year. You 
will find this comprehensive reference unit tremendously 
helpful in enabling your students to grasp and evaluate the 
latest trends and events in world affairs. The manual will 
be illustrated with maps in color, pictorial charts, photo- 
graphs and drawings. A partial list of the contents includes 
an Outline of Federal Government Organization, Chart of 
the Nations of the World, Definitions of Essential Political 
and Economic Terms. A special attraction is the inclusion 
of a double-page adaptation of the 1956-57 News Map of 
the World (see page 4-T). Thus, in addition to the large 
wall map supplied free for your classroom, each student will 
have a world map for individual use. 








SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS 
WORKBOOK—Available 
to Subscribers at 

Only 10¢ each 


This valuable 48-page workbook 
is offered at virtually the cost of 
paper and printing. It supplements 

your classroom magazine and 
the regular social studies texts. A 
few of the chapter headings. 


How to Study How to Use the Library 
How to Use a Textbook How to Take Notes 
How to Read Periodicals How to Listen 


With each SEMESTER order you may purchase these 
workbooks at 10¢ each in a quantity not to exceed the num- 
ber of semester subscriptions. With a SCHOOL YEAR 
order you may purchase workbooks at 10¢ each in a quan- 
tity not to exceed TWICE the number of your school year 
subscriptions. 

To order workbooks, write “S, S$. Workbooks” and quan- 
tity in margin of enclosed order card. (See page 4-T.) 
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NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD—This brand new 1956-57 class- 
room wall map is a wonderful help in clarifying the day-to- 
day developments in world affairs. Beautifully printed on 
sturdy chart paper, the map is large (34” x 44”) for easy 
visibility in the classroom. NATO and U.N. members, Soviet 
orbit and U, §. Allies are each shown in a distinctive shade 
or color, Enlarged sections show the north polar region, 
Central and Western Europe, and a special election data 
map of the U. 8. Special news captions point up nations and 
regions in the international spotlight and concisely describe 
their news significance. The map, printed late next August 
for up-to-the-minute accuracy, will be sent to each teacher 
who subscribes to 10 or more copies of Senton SCHOLASTIC. 


TEACHER DESK COPY—Fach teacher whose class subscribes 
to 10 or more copies of Senion Scuo.astic receives a free 
teacher desk copy of the magazine. 


VALUABLE TEACHING AIDS~—FREE! 


Given with 10 or more subscriptions to SENIOR SCHOLASTIC at no extra cost 







TEACHING GUIDE—Your desk copy includes each week a spe- 
cial Teaching Guide Section specially prepared to help you 
make more effective use of the magazine. 

Included are lesson plans, suggestions for class projects, 
individual assignments, and class discussions. The Teaching 
Guide Section for this issue is on pages 5-T and 6-T 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER—With a subscription of 10 or more 
copies you also receive ScuoLastic TeEacnER—a weekly pro- 
fessional news magazine for teachers. Though not included 
in this special presentation issue, Scuo.astic TEacner is 
bound around the outside of all regular issues of your teacher 
desk copy of Senior Scnoiastic, ScHoiastic Teacher 
keeps you up-to-date with educational articles and news, 
new ideas for classroom teaching, travel trips, reviews of 
books, and many other features of interest to teachers. 


LISTENABLES AND LOOKABLES—This helpful guide covering 
the best of the week’s TV and radio programs is especially 
prepared for teachers. It appears each week in ScHoLastic 
Teacuenr (page 7-T). 


STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT KEYS—Two of these handsome gold- 
finished emblems, arranged as lapel buttons or charms for 
necklace or bracelet, are supplied on request to each teacher 
with 20 or more subscriptions, to be awarded to outstanding 


students. 








NEVW/STIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material for 
reading, lenguage arts, science, social studies. Designed by 
experts fer the interest and comprehension level of pupils 
in the 4th & 5th grades. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 6, 7, 8. A richly varied pro- 
gram in English and social studies, current news, geography, 
American history, science, skills in reading, grammar and 
vocabulary building. 


WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Stimulating help for younger 
high school students in understanding issues of the day, 
including news, American history, civics and government, 
national and world problems, economic geography. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for high 
school students in acquiring fundamentals of good citizen- 
ship thr presentation and discussion of world news, 
problems of democracy, social and cultural problems, civics 


and government, 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, fresh 
approach to reading, writing, speaking and listening with 
weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance. 


UTERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 11, 12. Gives a knowledge 
and appreciation of the living literature of our day through 
selected examples of the best in modern writing—short stories, 
plays, condensed books, essays and poetry. 


Meet the Scholastic Family of Classroom Magazines 
A Scholastic Magazine for Every Grade, 4 Through 12 





CO-ED, Grades 7 through 12. A new monthly magazine for 
students of homemaking. Curriculum areas covered include: 
Social Relationships, Family Living, Personality Develop- 
ment, Good Grooming, Food, Health and Nutrition, Home 
Management, Child Care, Leisure Activities, etc. 





This card will bring 


Senior Scholastic 
for all your students 

































Teaching Guide 
for this issue of 


Arab--Israeli Conflict (p. 10) 


Norld History 


Digest of the Article 

A major threat to a “lasting peace” 
exists in the Middle East, where border 
incidents involving Israelis and their 
Arab neighbors can erupt into a full 
scale war. The Arabs charge that the 
(sraelis are interlopers in Palestine; 
and that the new state of Israel is hold- 
ing more land than was accorded it 
by the U. N. partition plan of 1947, 
Che Israelis counter that their ancestors 
were in Palestine almost 2,000 years 
ago until they were expelled by the 
Romans; and that any change in the 
borders of Israel was a result of the 
war fought between the Arab states 
and Israel in 1948. 

The Middle East tinderbox has been 
made more explosive by Soviet bloc 
arms sales to Egypt. Russia now seems 
to be trying to push the West out of 
the Middle East. Although the U. S. 
has not granted the Israeli request for 
sale of arms, the U. S. does not object 
to sale of arms to Israel by France and 
Britain. 

The U. N. continues to maintain a 
truce commission on Israel-Arab bor- 
ders. The Security Council is considering 
steps to be taken if war is to be averted 
between Israel and the Arab states led 
by Egypt. The Security Council unan- 
imously requested Secretary Generai 
Dag Hammarskjold to go to the Middle 
East to work out arrangements with 
Israel and her four Arab neighbors for 
improved compliance with the armistice 
agreements. 


A Lesson Plan 


Aim 

To help students understand the 
reasons for the threat of war between 
Israel and the Arab states and the 
nature of the “cold war” in the Middle 
East. 


Assignment 

1. (a) Both Israel and the Arab 
states have old claims to the land of 
Palestine. Describe the claims of each. 
(b) Who is in control of the Holy 
City (Jerusalem) today? 

2. Discuss briefly the part played by 
each of the following in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict: (a) sale of arms; (b) 
refugees from Israel and Arab coun- 
tries; (c) Israel's boundaries. 

8. The Middle East is another area 
in which the “cold war” between East 
and West is being fought. Explain. 

4. Cooperation between Israel and 





This Teaching Guide section ap- 
pears in every issue of the Teacher 
Edition of Senior Scholastic, which 
is ineluded at no extra cost with 
class orders of 10 or more copies 
of the Student Edition. 











Arab states might result in a great im- 
provement in standards of living in the 
Middle East. Evaluate the statement. 


Motivation 


A writer on the Middle East reported 
that it is a spot where there is more 
loose dynamite with more smoldering 
fuses lying around than anywhere else 
in the world. Why did he offer such 
a description of the Middle East? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Where does the Middle East lie 
in relation to the rest of the world? 
(Scholastic Magazines’ 1955-56 News 
Map is good for this purpose.) What 
does the map on page 12 tell us about 
Israel's relationship to the Arab states 
in the Middle East? 

2. Relations between Israel and the 
Arab states have been described as a 
“tangled skein.” What does this mean? 
If you were to untangle the skein, what 
would you say are the major threads 
in the dispute? 

3. Relations between Israel and the 
Arab states were already difficult when 
Egypt arranged for the purchase of 
arms from a Communist country, How 
did this purchase further complicate 
affairs in the Middle East? 

4. Should the United States sell 
arms to Israel? Defend your point of 
view. 

5. What role should the United Na- 
tions play in keeping peace in the 
Middle East? 


5-T 


Senior Scholastic 


Summary 

Why should we in the United States 
be concerned about the threat of war 
between the Arab states and Israel? 


Things to Do 

1. Keep your classroom bulletin 
board up-to-date with news of develop. 
ments in Arab-Israeli affairs. 

2. The Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature should be used by superior 
students who wish to keep abreast of 
current thinking on the conflict. 


Electoral College (p. 14) 


American History, Problems of American 
Democracy 


Digest of the Article 

The Senate recently returned to com 
mittee for further study proposals to 
change the electoral system by which 
we elect the President. Under the 
present system, the Presidential can- 
didate who receives a majority of the 
votes of the Electoral College is elected. 
If no candidate receives a majority, 
the House of Representatives elects 
the President with each state delega 
tion casting one vote. 

The proposed Daniel-Mundt-Thur- 
mond amendment would have required 
that the electoral vote in each state 
be divided according to the proportion 
of votes cast for each candidate. The 
proposed Lehman amendment would 
have provided for direct popular elec 
tion of the President and complete 
elimination of the Electoral College. 


Aim 

To help students understand the 
present electoral system by which the 
President is elected and to evaluate 
proposals for amending the present 
system, 


Assignment 


1. (a) How are members of the 





the course? 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we giving enough thought to revising the course of study? Now that 
the school year is drawing to a close, it is time to look back at the peaks 
and valleys. What can we do to improve the course of study? Did some 
of the material “to be covered” seem unnecessary? Could greater emphasis 
be placed on current events if traditional material which has outlived its 
usefulness were sloughed? Have we asked our students to help us evaluate 


Why not talk over your ideas with your colleagues? Perhaps one or 
more departmental conferences could be given to a down-to-earth exchange 
of experience with a view to bringing the curriculum more nearly in line 
with the needs of the students.—H.L.H. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern tone, 


THURSDAY APRIL 19 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: “Cracker 
Barrel Forum,” a film showing New 
Englanders discussing a proposed su- 
¥ ighway through Vermont. 
p.m. (NBC) Weekday: Hypnotism 
and regression will be discussed in rela- 
tion to the best-selling book, “The 
Search for Bridey Murphy.” Dr. Jerome 
Schneck, psychiatrist; Very Reverend 
Francis J. Connell, Catholic theologian; 
Curt John Ducasse, philosopher; and 
Reverend Dr. Charles Francis Potter, 
liberal religious leader, will exchange 
views in this four-part series. 
‘30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hewdy Doody: Buf- 
falo Bob is asking his young viewers to 
be doers. A “Howdy r” is a child 
who has performed a worthy deed in 
his home or community. Chiidren are 
invited to write to Howdy about their 
accomplishments. This contest gives 
you an opportunity to discuss with 
your class why ults do not want 
youngsters to become passive viewers 
of TV fare. The program might be 
judged in terms of its slogan. What 
does IT do to encourage children to be 
intelligent “dooers”? 
: p.m. (NBC) American Adventure: 
“Grenade” is the story of a Negro sol- 
dier in World War I who has no motive 
to fight. April 26: The Zenger Trial. 
May 3: ajor L’Enfant’s plan for 
Washington. May 10: A Tennessee fam- 
 s forced to move because of the 
A’s construction plans. 
‘30 p.m, (NBC) Conversation: “Ideas 
Which Have Changed the World.” 
April 26: “Society with a Small ‘s’”. 

ay 3: “People I Admire Most.” May 
10: “What's Old Bill Shakespeare Up 
To?” May 10: “Love and Hatred.” 
(Tentative dates.) 


FRIDAY APRIL 20 


7:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Geod Morning with 
Will Rogers, Jr.: . Emanuel Celler 
(D., N.Y.) will deseribe work and pre- 
liminary findings of the special Judi- 
ciary Committee subgroup, of which he 
is chairman, to investigate the question: 
What is Presidential physical disability? 

11:00 am. (NBC-TV) Heme: Phyllis Me- 
Ginley reads from her own poetry. 


SATURDAY APRIL 21 


10:30 am. (NBC-TV) Children’s Corner: 
New time for this delightful ore 
tenes wom Pittsburgh's sta- 
tion, W . 

5:30 p.m, ( -TV) Mr. Wizard: Explore 
new worlds with a microscope. April 28 
program on theories of buoyancy and 
density or “Why Boats Float. 

10:05 > 2. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Yardumian’s “Cantus Animae et Cor- 
dis” for String Orchestra, first broad- 
cast performance; Josef Strauss’ waltz, 
“Dorfschwalben”; Schumann's “Concerto 

in A minor, for Piano and Orchestra,” 

Op. 54, Rudolf Serkin, pianist. 


SUNDAY APRIL 22 


10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation te Renooinns 
The theme of the new 13-week series 
known books by famous authors.” 


“less 
11:30 am. (CBS-TV) a Three: 
last of a three-part study of rebels 


w 


] 


= 


< 


National Redio ond TV programs by repr fotives of relia 








rebellions—in politics, crime and the 
artistic world, Today's program, “The 
Act of Rebellion,” will focus on the Ar- 
mory Show of 1913, the first important 
exhibition of “modern” art in America 
12:00 m. (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: 
United Airlines Maintenance Base, San 
Francisco. April 29: Karamu Theatre 





Sinclair Lewis 
Biography in Sound, April 24, NBC 


Cleveland, an inspiring community cul- 
tural center. May 6: Medallic Art, New 
York City. May 13: Little Orchestra 
Society ew York. May 20: Corning 
Glass, Corning, N. Y. 

2:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Princeton '56; “The 
Atom in a Changing World” discussed 
by Prof. Henry deWolf Smyth, Depart- 
ment of Physics. Starting next week in 
a four-part series on the social sciences, 
under the direction of Eric F. Goldman, 
whose book “Rendezvouz with Destiny” 
(Vintage, 95¢) is a brilliant discussion 
of the period under consideration. April 
29: “Land of Ang surveys start- 
ling developments which have levelled 
wealth and status in the United States. 
Special attention is given to the enor- 
mous role of government in the every- 
day life of the citizen. May 6: “The 
Problem of Integration.” Two historians 
and a biologist will discuss today's hot- 
ly contes racial question against the 
broad background of social change in 
history and relationships between sci- 
entific knowledge about human beings 
and the conduct of human affairs. May 
13: “The Revolution in American For- 
eign Policy” will trace America’s de- 
velopment from a country doggedly 
isola from the rest of the world to a 

nation with global economic and mili- 
tary commitments, May 20: “Crisis in 
the Middle East” is an examination of 
the origins of Arab-Israeli tension, the 
aims of both sides, and the implications 
of their explosive situation for Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 


MONDAY APRIL 23 
9:00 p.m. (NBC) Te Hour: Blanche 


9:30 p.m. (CHS) Cupiaet a CBS 





STON 


7-T 


begins a new and impressive weekday 
evening programming strip in public 
affairs: interviews with leading Con- 
gressional figures and other prominent 
personalities. 

Tuesdays, same time: Campaign ‘56 
liscusses pre-convention contests and 
direct reports from the 12-man roving 
radio and television Campaign Caval- 
cade, Wednesdays: Charles Von Fremd, 
CBS News White House correspondent, 
presents excerpts from the President's 
news conferences, reports highlights of 
the week in Washington, and draws 
upon the worldwide staff of CBS corre- 
spondents for profiles of the newsmak- 
ers. Thursdays: The Leading Question 
brings together informed opinion lead- 
ers to discuss controversial issues. Fri- 
days: Se They Say features Larry Le 
Sueur, UN correspondent, in profiles on 
international politics. The 9:30 time 
slot on CBS then will be a rich ground 
for the social studies teacher with tape 
recorder or with an eye open for chal- 
lenging material for student assign- 
ments and reports 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: South 
Africa. This hour-long study of the 
southern half of the dark continent will 
be followed by another hour-long sur- 
vey of North Africa on May 17 


TUESDAY APRIL 24 


7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Teday: Profile, today 
and tomorrow, on Huntington, W. V 
9:05 p.m. (NBC) Biography in Sound: 
The subject of today's profile is Sin- 
clair Lewis. This program will be ideal 
background for the forthcoming dra- 
matization (April 30, Producers’ Show- 
case, NBC-TV) of Lewis’ novel, “Dods- 
worth.” It is a story of an automobile 
tycoon who, at the urging of his social- 
ly ambitious wife, takes a luxury trip 
to Europe. His wife is determined to go 
completely European and negate her 
provineial American origins. ese are 
among the themes that will be discussed 
in this biographical essay on_ Lewis 
People doing the discussing: Melville 
Cane, the novelist’s lawyer; Harry 
Maule, his editor; Mark Schorer, who is 
writing an authorized biography; Paul 
DeKruif, who did research for “Arrow- 


smith”; and Harrison Smith of the 
“Saturday Review.” 
(CBS-TV) Red Skelton Show: The 


comic spoofs the Robin Hood story, an 
+ gy nee A for students to comment on 
v 


the effectiveness of his strategy of 
humor 
WEDNESDAY APRIL 25 


10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) U. 8. Steel Hour: 
Rod Serling’s new play, “Noon on 
Doomsday,” studies a small town's prej- 
udice when a heinous crime is commit- 
ted. The crime: a harmless, elderly 
merchant is killed by a young man. The 
townspeople brutally beat a New York 
newspaper man attempting to get the 
inside story. 


WATCH FOR THESE 


vf 2 (NBC-TYV) Kraft Theatre: “A Pro- 
file in Courage” has been postponed to 
this date. 
Mey 6-12 (NBC) Moniter and Weekday: 
emphis, Tenn, is the “Honor City of 
the Week.” These Ab sabe pe will sketch 
the cultural and industrial history of 
this metropolis. The Dixon-Yates story 
ae the legends ot pomen leader Ed 
— are among the topics to be dis- 


May 13 (NBC-TV) Aleoa Theatre: David 
avidson's play, “President,” describes 
the drafting of a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice as a Presidential candidate at a 
national litical convention. Claude 
Rains is the featured star. 

May 16 (NBC-TV) Maurice Evans Pre- 
sents: “The Cradle Song” with Helen 
Hayes, Judith Anderson, and Susan 
Strasberg. 


s faiths are listed once eoch semester. 
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TRY THIS TESTED STUDENT READING PLAN— 








~thats no 


Unique reading program can be entirely student operated 


PLAN NOW TO USE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB NEXT FALL 


You can introduce your students to the pleasure of 


reading and guide them towards worth-while books 
without adding to your teaching load! For the Teen 
Age Book Club—a highly paren s plan to encourage 
student reading—is especially designed for schools. All 
details—ordering books, collecting payment from stu- 
dents, etc.—can be handled by a student secretary 
elected by the members. Books provided by the Teen 
Age Book Club are 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size editions 
selected by reading experts for youth appeal and literary 
merit, 

MAIL CCUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
83 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club, 
together with free materials and a sample book. 
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BOOKS FOR EVERY TYPE OF READER 
Each month Club members choose from a list of 16 
ey titles, widely varied so that each can find a 
k suited to his or her age level. Books are provided 
for every age level from upper elementary grades 
through senior high school. 


Novels Classics Sports 
Short Stories Drama Animals 
Science-Fiction Adventure Hobbies 
Mysteries Humer Reference 
EED NOT BUY r M ’ 


"Club members are not required to buy any specific 
number of books. They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during the year. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 
For every four books purchased, Club members may hs 
choose a free book at the end of each semester. 


FREE MATERIALS 

All materials for starting and operating a Club are 
supplied free. For a complete set of materials, including 
a sample book, mail coupon at the left. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 33 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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It's a great year for close-ups with the... 





Wonderful 
buy eee only 


18° 


TWIST THE DIAL 


TWIST THE DIAL 

and you're ready and you darken the 

for big, beavtiful sky, get wonderful 
close-ups. cloud effects. 










ANSCOFLEX II 


The first pre-set camera 
with built-in close-up lens 
and cloud filter! 


The pictures you prize most are pictures of 
people...and the most lifelike, most heart- 
warming pictures, of course, are close-ups. 
The low-cost Anscoflex II gives you real 
beauties, because its built-in close-up lens 
lets you shoot from as close as 3% feet! 


What's more, the built-in cloud filter 
actually darkens the sky, brings out the 
big, white, fluffy clouds...gives you the 
kind of pictures you've admired in the 
travel magazines. 


Best of all, Anscoflex II assures you truly 
fine snapshots right from the start. The 

big, clear reflex finder shows you your 
picture before you press the button. No 
settings to fuss with ... because they’re pre- 
set at the factory. Film goes in and out 
easier than in the usual camera...and 
winding is wonderfully simple. There’s a 
shutter lock, too, to prevent double exposure. 
And the shutter is flash synchronized for 
indoor shots. This week, see the Anscoflex II 
at your favorite photo shop. It’s a great 

buy at just $18.95. 





Ansco ...the House of Photographic Firsts—Binghamton, N. Y. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
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After Graduation 


GET INTO THE WORLD'S 


LARGEST BUSINESS 








THE U.S. AIR FORCE 





YOU MAY HAVE 
THE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR VALUABLE 
BUSINESS 
TRAINING 








Buying equipment and supplies for the 
U.S. Air Force is a multi-billion dollar a 
year business: the largest in the world, in 
fact. More than a million items are needed 
to keep our Air Force effective and combat 
ready. The buying program is geared to an 
expanding Air Force; an Air Force of 137 
wings. Like all big business, the Air Force 
needs trained men to do the procurement 
and purchasing jobs. 

If you are interested in learning business 
administration, you'll have a chance as an 
Airman, to gain valuable experience in such 
interesting fields as procurement, adminis- 
tration, information, personnel and ac- 
counting. For a young man with business 
ambitions, there is no better training. Plan 
now —see your local Air Force recruiter or 
write for a free booklet outlining your op- 
portunities as an Airman. 


You Go Places Faster In 
The U. S. Air Force 
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$-33-$C5 
PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD 
and mail to 


AIRMAN RECRUITING INFORMATION BRANCH 
BOX 2202 | 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON AFB, OHIO 


Please send more information on my opportunities 
for enlisting in the U. S, Air Force. | am between the 
ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or possessions. 


Name EL ae “a 
Address ei wu Age 


City ee a eS 
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WHAT DID SHE DO TO HER HAIR? 


...she used Tweed 
‘Spray Hair Net to keep 
it exactly as she 

wants it...all day long 


A NEW 
CONCEPT 


LENTHERIC 













it sets! 


it scents! 


it saves 
your wave! 


From first class to last, Tweep 
Spray Ham Net keeps your hair 
soft and glamorous,..dash about 
as madly as you like...count on 
TWEED to keep every wisp, strand 
and curl just where you put it in 
the morning. Scented with world- 
famous Tweed perfume — the fra- 
grance that always fits the occasion, 
class or prom. Contains gentle liquid 
lanolin to highlight your hair. Best 
of all, new Tweep Spray Hair Net 
comes in beautiful, feminine glass to 


IN BEAUTIFUL, 
FEMININE GLASS 


ONLY 1 50 make your dresser look even nicer. 
plus tax Get Lenthéric’s new Tweep Spray 
Ham Net today and you'll get the 
compliments tomorrow ! 
See Dennis James in - 
“Chance of a Lifetime” ° 
every Saturday night 


Cc 


AVAILABLE AT DRUG AND DEPARTMENT STORES 








Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Senior High 
School Classrooms, Published Weekly 
During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


man of the Editorial Boord 
Kenneth M. Gould, Editor in Chief 
Sack K. Lippert, Executive Editor 
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thr inclusive except school 
days and at mid-term. Second mail priv 
author et Dayton, O right, 
by zines, Inc, indexed in Readers 
Guide to Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.30 o 
school year , 65 cants a each. Single 
subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a school year. 
, special issues so 
, which are each. Available on 
microfilm inc., Ann 
Arbor, Mich 


General and Editorial Offices, SENIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 


to opinion any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind, 
Other readers do, too, Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y.—The Editors. 


More About Going Steady 
Dear Editor: 

I think going steady is all right—but 
as “Butch” Biggers put it [March 8 
issue] “not for kicks.” 

I go steady and so do a lot of stu- 
dents in our school. I wouldn't say you 
are missing out on much fun by going 
steady. And you're just as well known. 
Being popular has nothing to do with 
going steady. 

If you're going steady, you always 
have a date and you don't have to 
worry whether or not anyone is going 
to call you for a date. 

Dotty Anderson 
Enfala High School 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 

I don’t believe teen-agers should go 
steady during high school, unless it's 
serious. If two persons really like each 
other, then naturally they should go 
steady. But the idea of going steady 
just “for kicks” is out of line, 

Some girls go steady to get as much 
out of a fellow as they can, I think 
the girl who goes out with other boys 
is better liked and better known. 

John Nichols 
Patton School 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Students Are Patriotic 
Dear Editor: 

I certainly disagree with Pat Wag- 
ner’s letter [March 1 issue] saying our 
generation is losing its feeling of pa- 
triotism. 

Maybe there are some students who 
scorn men, for performing heroic acts. 
But these few are in such a minority 
that they could hardly influence any 
great number of fellow students, It's 
my opinion that we who are called “to- 
morrow’s citizens” are justly proud of 
our war heroes and fully appreciate the 
fact that if it were not for them, we 
might not have the wonderful nation 
in which we live. 

Dee Drechsler 
Dominican Academy 
New York, N. Y. 











Fellow on the right is trying to drive a 
car—in the classroom. It’s part of the cur- 
riculum, And in Michigan-—under a new 
law—nobody under 18 can qualify for a 
driver's license unless he passes a course 
in driver education—given by the public 
schools. What do you think of Michi- 
gan’s law? Think you ought to have one 
like it in your state? See Forum Topic of 
the Week—p. 8 





Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


Congress had a chance to 
plug in the brand-new 
electric shaver and go to 
work on those whiskers. 
But it didn’t. And the 
Electoral College is still 
part of our way of gov- 
ernment. What were the 
proposed changes Con- 
gress voted down? How 
would they have affected 
our way of electing a 
President? See “Electoral 
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That mailed fist on the horizon at 
the left may be no bigger than a 
man’s hand—at present. 
threat of war grows larger and 
larger. What's it all about? What 
are the arguments of the Arabs? 
Of the Israelis? What are 
chances for peace? See “Arab- 
Israel Conflict”—p. 10 


But the 


the 





Washington News 


College”—p. 14 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Fighter— 
Teacher 


Meet Massimo Salvadori, rebel against 


dictatorships and spokesman for democracy 


HEN the President of the United States holds a press 
conference, everything he says makes news. Mr. Eisen- 
hower's press conference of March 21 made “extra” news. 
The President said he had read a talk given by a “foreign 
professor” and that the talk presented some of the best ideas 
he had ever heard for helping people in other countries under- 
stand what America stands for, (See facing page.) The pro- 
fessor was Massimo Salvadori, who teaches history at Smith 
College in Northampton, Mass., and at Bennington College 
in Bennington, Vt. 

Three days later this writer got off a train at Northampton 
in a driving snow storm and found his way to the Salvadori 
home, Clement Salvadori, who has just turned 16, was put- 
ting a oew bulb in the porch light. A large dog made 
“woofle” noises but didn’t seem to be really mad about any- 
thing. Mr. Salvadori (he doesn’t care much about being 
called “professor” or “doctor”) led the way to his study on 
the second floor, 2 


Commando Officer and Undercover Agent 


Physically, Mr. Salvadori looks like what he was rather 
than what he is. Tall, lean, with a close-cropped mustache, 
he is the exact man to play the role of a commando officer 
or an undercover agent in a movie. He played both roles— 
for keeps—as an officer in the British army in World War IL. 

Intellectually, he has been a rebel for most of his 48 years. 
He hated the Fascist government of Italy under Mussolini 
and was expelled from school and later thrown into jail for 
expressing his views. Shortly before World War II, he came 
to the United States. Today, he is just as anti-Fascist and 
anti-Nazi as he was almost twenty years ago. He hates dic- 
tatorships of any kind. 

Massimo Salvadori was born in London, of Italian parents, 
in 1908. He is a citizen of both Great Britain and Italy. 
Great Britain says that if you were born in the British Isles, 
you're British. Italy says that if your parents are Italian, 
you're Italian. 

This double citizenship made things difficult for him when 
World War II broke out in 1939. He was teaching at St. 
Lawrence University in Canton, N. Y., at the time. He flew 


vw v* wv QUOTE OF THE WEEK «+ x ¥ 


No man ever worked his way anywhere in a dead calm; 
kites rise against, not with the wind.—John Neal 


New York Heraid Tribune photo 


to London and tried to enlist in the British army. He was 
turned down because Italy was an enemy country. 

He kept trying to enlist, however, and in 1943 he was 
accepted and sent to Scotland for commando training. 
Before even finishing the basic training course, he was sent 
to North Africa as a member of a special operations unit. 
His fluency in both Italian and French made him a valuable 
man as the Allies prepared to invade Italy. During the days 
before the invasion he crossed the Mediterranean to make 
contact with underground leaders on the coast of Italy. He 
took part in the first landing. 

When southern Italy had been secured by U. S. and 
British forces, Mr. Salvadori and two other officers were 
dropped by parachute behind the German lines north of 
Milan. Their job was to harass the enemy from the rear as 
leaders of the underground resistance forces. Both his com- 
rades were killed, but Mr. Salvadori managed to escape 
detection. 

He got rid of his uniform, put or civilian clothes furnished 
by the underground, and forged himself a set of papers that 
proved he was an employee of an Italian power and light 
company. These papers permitted him to get to resistance 
headquarters and work as a liaison officer until the end of 
the war. 


The World Can Be Made Safe 


Mr. Salvadori leaned back in a chair in the quiet of his 
Northampton study and told about how he kept himself 
hidden in enemy territory. 

“I made all my contacts on crowded streets,” he ex- 
plained. “That's the only way to remain invisible. Never 
meet in a restaurant because the waiters are trained to re- 
member faces. Never meet in a deserted spot because you 
stand out. I guess I was just lucky. I feel sure that the 
Germans would have caught me if Milan had been liberated 
two weeks later than it was.” 

When the war in Europe ended, Mr. Salvadori rushed 
home across the Atlantic to join Mrs. Salvadori and their 
two children. 

Steeped in history and political science, Mr. Salvadori 
believes that the world can be made safe for the sort of 
democracy that we know in the United States. 

“Our job is to see that those who are coming of age will 
not become Communists,” he said, and his smile made one 
feel that the future is going to be good. —Raten CHarpMaNn 





In Defense of America 


President Eisenhower recently praised a lecture by Professor 
Massimo Salvadori of Smith College. (See facing page.) The President 
said the lecture had “some of the best ideas I have ever seen” for 
making American objectives clear to people everywhere. In his lecture, 
Professor Salvadori tells what foreigners sometimes think about 
America and explains how their criticism could be answered. On 
this page are highlights from the lecture. 





Foreign Attitude: The American economy 
is based on capitalism or “free enterprise.” 
This means an unjust system under which 
the capitalist is free to exploit the worker. 


Salvadori’s Reply: What Europeans know 
as capitalism is not the kind of capitalism 
we have in the U. S. European capitalism is 


controlled by a handful of people. It might 
be better to call our form of capitalism 
“social capitalism” or “democratic capital- 
ism.” We have millions of capitalists. Inde- 
pendent farmers are capitalists. Americans 
who own property are capitalists. Every in- 
dividual who owns a share of stock in a 
corporation is a capitalist. 





Foreign Attitude: The capitalist system 
is not responsible for the prosperity of the 
American people. Instead, it is the vast 
natural resources of the U. S. 


Salvadori’s Reply: The achievements of 


the American economy are not a result of 
natural resources alone. Consider the Amer- . 
ican Indian. He had the same resources and 
lived at a starvation level. What counts 
most is the way in which efforts to use 
resources have been organized. 





Foreign Attitude: The American economic 
system, despite certain successes, is in- 
efficient. 


Salvadori’s Reply: There is some waste, 
of course. But what do we mean by waste? 
Actually, waste consists of energy used in- 
efficiently. But look at facts and figures 


which show comparisons with other coun- 
tries. In the U. S. we have seven manual 
workers to one white-collar worker. In 
Russia there are only four manual workers 
to every white-collar worker. Why? The 
U. S. is more efficient. Between 1875 and 
1950 the real standard of living of the 
American people has gone up five times. 





Foreign Attitude: Statistics show that 
there is still unemployment in the U. S.— 
despite economic prosperity. 


Salvadori’s Reply: Figures must be in- 


_terpreted, For example, in Northampton, 
Mass., today there are 198 unemployed. 
But there are 244 available jobs. The un- 
employed are not always qualified to fill 
existing vacancies, 





Foreign Attitude: American capitalism 
concentrates wealth in the hands of a few 
men. 


Salvadori’s Reply: Wage differences in 


the U. S. are now less than in any other 
country in the world. In Russia the 
average executive earns 16 times as much 
as the average farmer. In the U, S, he earns 
only four times as much, 





Foreign Attitude: Capitalists are not con- 
cerned with anything but earning profits. 


Salvadori’s Reply: The American eco- 
nomic system has made possible the best 
educational system in the world. Nowhere 


else are so many students in secondary 
schools and colleges. More books are read 
per capita. There are more libraries, free 
to the public. There are more symphony 
orchestras performing regularly in the U. S. 
than in all other countries combined. 








FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 








Reading, Writing, and Driving 


A pro and con discussion: Should driver education courses be required 
by law for all drivers under 18 as a condition for an operator's license? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Earlier this year, Senior Scholastic presented a Forum 
Topic of the Week on the subject: Should we have 
midnight curfews for teen-age drivers as a way to cut 
down the nation’s rising highway death rate? 

In that forum, driver education courses were men- 
ddoned as perhaps a better means to cut accidents than 
a curfew. Some students wrote letters to “Say What 
You Please,” debating the merits of such courses. 

Since then, proposals for compulsory driver educa- 
tion have been made in several state legislatures. The 
state of Michigan recently enacted such a law unani- 
mously. The Michigan law provides: 

1. That on or after February 1, 1957, no person 
under 18 may qualify for an operator's license in Michi- 


gan unless he has passed an approved course and 
examination in driver education, including both prac- 
tice driving and classroom instruction. 

2. That public schools in Michigan must make the 
course available without charge to all persons under 
18, whether they attend public, private, or parochial 
schools or are out of school. 

3. That one dollar of the fee paid by each Michigan 
motorist for an operator's license go into a special fund 
to pay for expenses of the program. 

The course is set up as follows: 30 clock hours of 
instruction, with a minimum of six hours of practice 
driving and one hour practice under traffic conditions. 
Dual control cars are used for on-the-street driving. 

Should such a law be enacted in every state? Here 
are arguments for ancl against this proposal. 








YES! 


1. Driver education is a practical way 
to reduce teen-age accidents. 


Statistics on teen-age automobile ac- 
cidents are horrible evidence of one 
fact; Too many teen-agers simply do 
not know how to handle an auto 
properly! 

The 16-to-20 age group is involved 


in five times as many auto crashes as 
the 45-to-50 year old group (according 
to figures compiled by the Inter-Indus- 
try Highway Safety Committee). Such 
a grim record has led some insurance 
companies to increase the rates of in- 
surance premiyms as much as 70 per 
cent for families in which there’s a 
teen-age driver. 

Yet not all teen-agers are bad drivers. 
Many of them are as good, if not bet- 





Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. 
Aetna Drivotrainer permits whole class to receive instruction at the same time. 





ter, than the best adult drivers. This 
proves that young people can handle a 
car responsibly and safely, 

Dr. Clair L, Taylor, Michigan State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
puts his finger on the heart of the issue. 
“It is a well-known fact,” Dr. Taylor 
says, “that good attitudes are the single 
greatest factor in eliminating accidents. 
Good attitudes come as a result of ade- 
quate knowledge and expert skills, and 
good teachers are best prepared to offer 
this instruction.” 

Many schools now offer driver train 
ing courses on a voluntary basis. But 
this is not enough. The courses should 
be required of every student—just as 
English, mathematics, history, and other 
courses are required. 


2. Driver education permits schools to 
build better citizens. 


Academic instruction is not the only 
job of our schools. The American edu- 
cational system has won admiration 
throughout the world because its 
courses go beyond purely academic 
fields. Our schools also stress the prac- 
tical importance of building good citi- 
zens. 

Automobiles are as much a part of 
our world as voting, courts, labor- 
management relations, and other sub- 
jects studied in most high school civics 
classes. The hour given each week to 
driver education is as worthwhile as 
any other hour of school education. 
What students learn in that hour may 


save their own lives and the lives of 
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their classmates. They can be taught 
the right way to drive by fully qualified 
instructors—not the “half-right” way by 
friends and relatives. 

Some schools, however, cannot afford 
to offer driver education on their regu- 
lar budget. That is why state laws such 
as Michigan’s—where one dollar of ev- 
ery license fee goes into a fund fo¥ the 
program—should serve as a model for 
other states. All motorists will benefit 
by better teen-age drivers. Therefore, 
all motorists should contribute. 


3. Driver education courses 
proved their effectiveness. 


have 


For about two years, several insur- 
ance companies have acknowledged the 
benefits of driver education by offering 
reduced rates to students successfully 
completing adequate courses. 

Students taking the required courses 
in Michigan endorse it overwhelmingly. 
Senior Scholastic asked students in Mt. 
Pleasant High School, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan, for their comments. Here are 
two of the most typical: 

> Judy Wysong: “Driver education 
teaches you the newest and correct 
safety measures you probably wouldn't 
learn if Dad or Mom were teaching 
you to drive, I think this law is one of 
the best ever passed.” 

>» John Rodenbeck: “I think that 
driver training graduates a superior 
driver who may clear the bad reputa- 
tion of teen-age drivers.” 

The Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors Corporation made a survey of 
driver education courses recently. Re- 
sults of that survey were cited in Senior 
Scholastic’s September 29 
1955. Here are a few of its highlights 

> Chattanooga, Teacher 
Wendell B. Hudson of Chattanooga 
High reported no accidents by students 
of his 
1937, 

>» Brockton, Massachusetts: Errol B. 
Stevenson of Brockton High reported a 
tenth anniversary of his class. No stu 
dent had an accident. 

> Duluth, Minnesota; Sidney |. Skin- 
ner of the Duluth Board of Education 
reported no accidents or traffic tickets 
among 351 students, 

The survey goes on and on—saying 
the same thing: Driver 
works! It should, therefore, be 
compulsory. 


1. Driver education is not the only 
solution to the accident problem. 


issue of 


Tennessee 


driver education course since 


education 
made 


Giving a student a driver education 
course is no guarantee he or she will 
be a safe driver. 

Accidents are not usually caused by 
a lack of knowledge of how to drive. 


Detroit Times photo 


At Denby H. S., Detroit, students learn in special area laid out for training. 


They are caused by an abuse or disre- 
gard of the yules of the road. Anyone— 
teen-ager or adult—can know the rules 
and still disregard them. 

The General Motors Corporation re- 
cently asked 10,000 high school stu- 
dents throughout the nation this ques- 
tion: What do you consider to be the 
chief causes of teen-age accidents? 
Here are the students’ own answers, in 
their order of importance: 

. Speeding 

. Clowning 

3. Dreamers whose minds 
away from the wheel 
Disregard of traffic signals 
Failure to give signals 

3. One-armed driving 


wander 


Not one of these answers says “no 
driver education”! More important, not 
one of these causes would be cured by 
driver education courses. 


2. Compulsory driving courses are an 
unnecessary interference in school pro- 
grams by state legislatures. 


Making driver education compulsory 
in public schools opens the door to 
permitting state legislatures to interfere 
in our entire public school system. 

Our public school system thrives best 
under decentralized, community organi- 
zation. It should be kept free from the 
dictates of politicians in state capitals 
or the national capital. 

There is no argument with schools 
which offer such courses voluntarily. 
That's their right. But making such 
courses compulsory, by state law, is 
something else again! Enough time is 
now taken away from the three R’s in 
our schools, Let’s not take away even 
more unless local school boards decide 
to do it themselves. 


3. Driver education puts an unwar- 
ranted emphasis on students owning 
and driving automobiles. 


An automobile is usually a family 
possession. It should therefore be up 
to the head of each family to deter 
mine when a youngster is old enough 


to learn to drive. Compulsory driver 
education courses in high schools take 
this right away from the family, where 
it belongs, and give it to the schools. 

A student who has learned how to 
drive in school may then go home and 
argue for use of the family car, This 
could seriously break down family- 
children relations and discipline. 

Some families can't afford cars. Some 
families who own cars can't afford the 
additional insurance required for teen 
age drivers, Yet if driver education be 
comes a part of regular school work, 
these families will feel under pressure 
to provide something they can’t afford 
—just so their children won't feel “left 
out” of “normal” activity. Yet, driving 
is not a normal teen-age activity. 

Teen-agers in Racine, Wisconsin 
belonging to a group called Racine 
Youth, Inc.—recently took a look at the 
teen-age accident problem, On their 
list of recommendations were these sug 
gestions: 

1. Students should not be permitted 
to own unless 
usual circumstances, 

2. Parents should not allow frequent 
use of the family auto, Rather it should 
be used only for special dates or impor 
tant meetings. 

3. State licensing procedures should 


cars, necessary in un 


be improved. 

State legislators that 
third point. It would be far better for 
our state legislatures to turn their at 
tention to passing which 
tighten license requirements for every 
one, They could also pass laws requir 


should note 


laws would 


ing a written and road test every four 


years for renewal of licenses, They 
could pass laws revoking licenses of 
persons responsible for automobile a 
cidents 

These are the best ways for legisla 
tures to tackle the accident problem 
Then, if schools wanted to offer special 
courses to help students prepare for 
meeting these requirements, they would 
be free to do so. But driver education 
should not be forced onto our schools 














Each side accuses the other of planning aggression . . . 


and both sides have much to gain from peaceful cooperation 





Arab-Israel Conflict . . . Ticking 


R eight years Israel has been a 
raft adrift in a sea of Arab hos- 
tility. Israel's borders have been 
sealed by her Arab neighbors. There 
is no trade, no cultural relations, no 
friendly contacts between the Arab 
countries and Israel. 

In an atmosphere heavy with rifle 
fire, raids, and retaliations, tensions 
along Israel's borders have been grow- 
ing tighter and tighter. Recently these 
tensions have become so tight they 
threaten to explode into all-out war. 
And war, in the words of President 
Eisenhower, would be a “catastrophe 
to the world,” 

How was Israel created at the hub 
of a region hostile to her existence? 


How the Conflict Began 


For centuries, many Jews dreamed 
of returning to their ancestral “home” 
in Palestine. (The Jews had been ex- 
pelled from Palestine by the Romans 
almost 2,000 years ago.) During World 
War I this dream approached reality. 

The Turks, who had ruled Palestine 
for hundreds of years, were driven out 
by the British. After the war, Great 
Britain administered the Palestine area 
under a mandate from the League of 
Nations. In 1917, Britain issued the 
Balfour Declaration. This declaration 
promised the “establishment in Pales- 
tine of a national home for the Jewish 
people.” 

At first, not many Jews went to 
Palestine. (Only 55,000 lived there in 
1918.) But migration spurted after 
World War Il. During the period of 
Nazi rule in Europe, millions of Jews 
were slaughtered by the Nazis. Millions 
more were persecuted by them. Many 
of the survivors looked upon Palestine 
as their only haven of refuge. After 
World War Ul, they migrated in great 
numbers to the British-controlled Holy 
Land. (By 1948, there were 600,000 
Jews in Palestine.) The Palestine Arabs 
called these Jews “strangers” and re- 
sented their coming to live there. 

After World War Ul, Britain found 
herself caught between two fires. The 
Arab community and the Jewish com- 
munity in Palestine each wanted to set 
up its own independent state. Finally, 
the British asked the United Nations 
to take the Palestine problem off their 
hands, In 1947, the U. N. approved a 
partition plan which gave one part of 
Palestine to the Arabs, the other part to 
the Jews. The Holy City of Jerusalem 


was to be internationalized under the 
U.N. 

The Jews accepted the plan. The 
Arabs rejected it. When the British 
withdrew their troops from Palestine on 
May 14, 1948, the Jews set Israel 
as an independent republic, The new 
nation was given immediate recognition 
by the United States. 

The Israeli declaration of independ- 
ence was the signal for open warfare 
to break out between Israel and the 
encircling Arab countries, who com- 
bined forces in an attempt to crush 
Israel, The armies of Egypt, Jordan 
(formerly Trans-Jordan), Iraq, Syria, 
and Lebanon took active parts in the 
fighting. But most of the soldiers of the 
Arab nations, poorly equipped and 
poorly led, did not fight well. 

The U. N. immediately stepped in 
and tried to arrange a truce. After six 
months of patient negotiation, U. N. 
mediator Ralph J]. Bunche (an Ameri- 
can educator and statesman) succeeded 
in arranging an armistice under the 
sponsorship of the United Nations. For 
this outstanding achievement, he won 
the 1950 Nobel Peace Prize. 

While the armistice brought an end 
to organized fighting, there have been 
frequent skirmishes along the border. 
The larger task of restoring permanent 
peace still remains unfinished. 





Armistice Without Peace 

The 1947 U. N. partition plan gave 
Israel 6,000 square miles of territory. 
Israel came out of the conflict with 
8,000 square miles (about the size of 
New Jersey) in her possession. Jordan's 
Arab Legion, then under British com- 
mand, was the only efficient Arab fight- 
ing force. The Arab Legion succeeded 
in securing for Jordan part of Palestine 
and part of Jersualem. The rest of Jeru- 
salem was occupied by Israel. 

The Arabs have neither forgotten 
nor forgiven this war. Most Arab lead- 
ers point out that the Israelis took for 
themselves land that had belonged to 
Arabs for a thousand years, and that 
much of this land had been taken by 
aggression. They say that Israel will 
try to expand her frontiers even more 
at the expense of the Arabs. They re- 
fuse to discuss terms of permanent 
peace until the Israelis first give up the 
2,000 square miles of territory won 
during the war. The Israelis have of- 
fered to make only minor border ad- 
justments. 

Some Arab leaders say that they will 
never accept Israel as a permanent part 
of the Middle East. They claim that 
a “second round” of Arab-Israeli fight- 
ing will finally “push the Israelis into 
the [Mediterranean] sea.” 
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These are crack camel troops of Jordan's Arab Legion. Jordan has best Arab army. 
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Time Bomb 


Arab leaders explain that their 
countries have only recently won their 
fight for freedom from British and 
French colonialism. They still bear the 
scars of that struggle, and resent 
Western interference. And they fear 
that the introduction of the modern, 
Western-type society of Israel into their 
midst is just the latest—and most dan 
gerous—act of “Western imperialism.” 

During the Arab-Israel war, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Arab families 
fled from their homes in Palestine into 
neighboring Arab countries. Today 
there are almost a million Arab refu- 
gees—men, women, and children—living 
under miserable conditions in camps 
strung along the Syrian, Jordanian, and 
Egyptian borders with Israel. These 
refugees are supported by the U. N. 
at a cost of $2 per month per refugee. 
These despondent people are unem- 
ployed, hopeless, and poverty-stricken. 

Arab leaders insist that Israel must 
take back the refugees and compensate 
them for the loss of their land, But 
Israel has a population of only 1,600,000 
Jews (plus 200,000 Arabs who re- 
mained in the country after the war). 
The Israelis are afraid of being swamped 
by the refugees and will allow only a 
small number of them to return. 

Meanwhile, the Arab leaders keep 
the refugees in crowded camps. The 
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Men of Jordan's Arab Legion guard 
ramparts in Jordan area of Jerusalem 


leaders make no effort to resettle them 
in Arab territory. They fear that re- 
settlement would weaken the claims of 
the refugees to the land they left be- 
hind in Palestine. The presence of the 
refugees just across the border from 
Israel is like a ticking time bomb of 
hate. It can go off at any time. 


What Peace Could Bring 

Since 1948, Israel has developed her 
economy, largely with the help of 
money from the United States, U. S. 
Jews have contributed more than 
$200,000,000 to Israel. Land is being 
reclaimed from the desert by irrigation, 
factories are rising, exports increasing. 
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These are mounted troops of Israeli Army. Each side says other plans to attack. 
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Gen. Moshe Dayan, Israel Army chief, 
on chow line with men building defenses. 


But wherever the tiny nation looks, she 
sees danger. Nine Arab League coun- 
ties (Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Yemep, Libya, and 
the Sudan) with a population of 50 
000,000 have all sworn eternal enmity 
against Israel. 

Israel that peaceful relations 
between herself and her Arab neigh 
bors would help everybody concerned, 
that Israel’s technical skills and indus 
tries could help raise the very low 
standard of living of most Arabs. But 
Arab leaders always give the same an- 


Says 


swer. “There is no peace for Israel 
in the Middle East. Our economic 
blockade will continue until Israel 


“withers on the vine.’” 

Even limited Arab-Israeli coopera 
tion would have beneficial results. One 
example is the use of waters from the 
Jordan River and its tributaries, for the 
irrigation of land and the development 
of hydroelectric power. This would 
benefit Israel, Jordan, Syria, and Leb 
anon, all of whom need 
water badly 

A plan to harness the Jordan was 
worked out by Eric Johnston, an 
American envoy, at the request of the 
United Nations. The plan has been 
blocked for three years, The Israelis 
seem ready to cooperate. But the Arab 
nations will not go along’ They warn 
that if Israel tries “to go it alone” in 
using the contested waters of the Jor 
dai for irrigation, they will consider 
it an act of war. 


additional 


Part of East-West Cold War 


The seething dispute between Arabs 
and Israelis is not an isolated affair. 
It is part of the larger “cold war” be- 
tween Communist and free worlds for 
control of the Middle East. (Turn page) 














12 
The stakes—both strategic and eco- 


nomic—are high. 

The Middle East is vital to the de- 
fense of the West. It is at the cross- 
roads of three continents—Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. The thin thread of the 
Suez Canal offers the shortest sea route 
to the Far East. The West has impor- 
tant strategic air bases in the Middle 
East from which our bombers could 
strike into the heart of Russia in the 
event of war, 

Soviet Russia's immediate aim seems 
to be the promotion of unrest in the 
Middle East. She is trying to concen- 
trate Arab hatred against the West. 
But the Red’s long-range plan (a 
Russian ambition even during the time 
of the Tsars) is to extend their control 
southward. They want to bring inside 
their orbit the oil-rich lands bordering 
the Persian Gulf. This would cripple 
Western Europe's industries by cutting 
them off from Middle East oil (77 per 
cent of the oi] burned in Free Europe) 
and sap Europe's resistance to Com- 
munist pressures. 

Until 1954, the Free World's Middle 
Eastern defenses were woefully weak. 
The area had no protective. shield to 
defend it against the Russian bear. 
Two years ago, Britain, Turkey, and the 
pro-Western Arab country of Iraq 
(with strong U, 8. backing) formed the 
Baghdad Pact alliance. The three na- 
tions, joined soon after by Iran and 
Pakistan, set up the Middle East 
Treaty Organization (METO). METO 
forms a “northern tier” of Middle East- 
ern countries. It aims at planting a 
“No Trespassing” sign along Russia's 
southern tier. 

But Egypt prefers to remain neutral 
in the contest between East and West. 
Egypt's ambition is to unify under her 
leadership all the Arab countries. 
Egypt's 22,000,000 people and her 
large Arab army make her the most 
powerful spokesman for Arab national- 
ism. Gamal Abdel Nasser, premier and 
“strong man” of Egypt, has attacked 
METO. He calls METO a new act of 
imperialism designed to “reassert West- 
ern domination” in the Middle East. 
Nasser insists that he does not feel the 
threat of Communist domination as 
much as he does the efforts of British 
“imperialists and colonialists” to regain 
the Middle« East as their exclusive 
sphere of influence. 


Arab-Israel Arms Race 


Nasser's answer to METO was to 
organize a rival anti-Western (and 
anti-Israel) bloc of “Big Three” Arab 
countries—Egypt, Syria, and oil-rich 
Saudi Arabia. Their armies are now 
under joint command of an Egyptian 
general 


Even more ominous for the Free 
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by U. N. partition plan 
in 1948, borders four Arab neighbors. 
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World, was Egypt's huge cotton-for- 
deal 
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if Britain, France, and Italy 


sell arms to Israel. 


Nasser insisted last week that Egypt 
has “no intention of attacking Israel.” 
The Arabs accuse the Israelis of plan- 
ning a “preventive war” before Com- 
munist arms make the Arab world too 
strong. And the Israelis are convinced 
that unless the West provides them 
with arms soon, the Arabs will begin 
a “second round” to destroy Israel. 
Nasser has declared: “After World War 
II, part of the Arab heart was snatched 
from the Arab body. Today Arabs from 
the Atlantic to the Persian Gulf will co- 
operate in restoring that part.” 


Western Plans for Peace 


Until now, the major Western pow- 
ers, the U. S., Britain, and France, have 
walked on tiptoe in their dealings with 
the Arabs and Israel. Trying to keep 
both sides as friends, their policy has 
been hesitant and uncertain. But now 
the danger of war is rising to a fever 
pitch. Each side is accusing the other 
of planning hostilities. Communist in- 
fluence among the Arabs is mounting 
every day. The Free World cannot af- 
ford to waver any longer. It must take 
a firm stand. 

While working out a new policy for 
peace in the Middle East (the French, 
British, and U. S. foreign ministers will 
meet in Paris next month to plan joint 
action), the West has taken these steps 
to prevent war: 

1. The West has reaffirmed the 1950 
Tripartite Declaration. This pledges 
Britain, France, and the United States 
to resist any attempt to change Israel’s 
present boundaries by force. (But 
Israel wants more definite guarantees. 
And the Arabs say that any new inter- 
ference by the West might touch off a 
new World War.) 

2. The West has also proposed an 
“early and urgent” Middle East mission 
by U. N. Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold. After some argument the 
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Communists can be the only winners. 














ON POSSIBILITY OF WAR 

Egypt's Premier Gamal Abdel 
Nasser: “I do not think that the 
building of [Egypt] could be fut- 
filled by war.” 

“We have always felt the dan- 
ger and threat of aggression . 
Talk of a spring offensive is noth- 
ing new. We have been expecting 
it for six months. This is not a 
real attack but a war of nerves .. . We feel we want peace 
and therefore we do not fall prey to panic or ask for mercy.” 

Israel's Premier David Ben-Gurion: “Israel will not start 
a war. We had to make some preparations because we 
knew the Arab states were bent on a second round—but we 
always hoped and still hope it can be prevented, But the 
chances for its prevention are now slimmer. 

“We believe that maintenance of peace is preferable even 
te-victory in war. War is legitimate only in absolute self 
defense. It is not legitimate if one’s aim is the securing of 
peace or destruction of an evil regime.” 

“If we get arms, there will be no war. If we don't get 
them, there will be a war, and we will win after great and 
needless destruction on both sides.” 

But Israeli extremist leader Menahem Begin favors “pre- 
ventive war.” He says: “Oygly an immediate drive [into 
Egypt] can prevent our annihilation in a few years time.” 


ON EGYPT’S ARMS DEAL WITH REDS 

Israel's Premier Ben-Gurion: “The stream of arms that 
has recently been flowing to Egypt from the Soviet bloc . . . 
endangers even the unstable peace which is based on the 
United Nations armistice agreements .. . 

“There is one way and one way only to avoid war. That 
is, to provide Israel with a sufficient quantity of arms of the 
same quality as the Egyptians are getting from the Soviets. 

“If they [the Arabs] remain as they are, superior in the 
air, superior in tanks, superior in heavy guns, then we may 
find ourselves, in perhaps the very, very near future, in 
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David Ben-Gurion 


grave danger.” 

Egypt's Premier Nasser: “I felt threatened. I had night 
mares. I felt every night that Israel would be able to move 
. | asked 


America to supply us with arms, I asked Britain, but in vain 


and reach Cairo [Egypt's capital] in four hours. . 
Then .. . Russia agreed to supply us. I was in the position 
where I had to supply the Egyptian army with arms to 
stand against aggression. 

“One thing I am not going to use [the arms] for is to 
begin a war. But I could not ignore the voice of Premier 
Ben-Gurion always threatening, always saying a settlement 
must be forced on the Arabs. I could not ignore his plan 
for expanding the Israeli armed forces 

“The greatest thing the arms deal has done is to give our 
. the best stimulation for patri- 


people a feeling of pride . 
otism and protection against domination, including commu 
nist. I do not think that by buying Communist arms we made 
it possible for the Soviets to establish a favored position, in 
Egypt. We are importing arms and not ideologies.” 


What Both Sides Say... 





PERMANENT BOUNDARIES 


Israel's Premier Ben-Gurion: 
“The territory of Israel's neigh- 
bors—Egypt, Jordan, Syria, and 
Lebanon—covers 500,000 square 
miles, while Israel's area is less 
than 8,000 square miles. Hence, 
proposals for territorial conces- 
sions by Israel in favor of its 
neighbors are absurd. [However] 
Israel is prepared for frontier rectifications for the benefit 
of both sides.” 

Egypt's Mustafa Amin (editor of Al Akhbar, most influ- 
ential newspaper in the Arab, countries, published at Cairo) 
“We don’t want to drive the Israelis into the sea. We just 
want Israel to respect the [1947] decisions of the U. N. 
[If the U. N. partition plan of 1947 were restored, the 
Israelis would have to give up 2,000 square miles of ter 
ritory they now occupy.] [The Arabs] will accept that set 
tlement now, but two years from now they won't 


ON ARAB REFUGEES PROBLEM 

Israel's Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett; “They [the 
refugees] don’t go back. We have set up a precedent of 
offering to pay compensation for the lands which these 
people have abandoned. [But] ours is a very small country 
and the cost of resettlement in Israel is the highest as com 
pared with other areas.” 

Israel's Premier Ben-Gurion: “Israel is prepared to assist 
in the resettlement of the Arab refugees in the neighboring 
[Arab] countries as she has done. . . 
from Arab countries.” 

Egypt's Premier Nasser; “The United Nations resolution 
of 1948 ., 
to return to their own country, or must have the right to 
compensation if they like. 

“The Israelis accuse us of using refugees to launch border 
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Gamal Abdel Nasser 


with Jewish refugees 


. decided that the refugees must have the right 


attacks, You can’t stop them. It’s a personal case with them 
—they want to go home.” 


ON PEACE 


Israel's Premier Ben-Gurion: “I am prepared to meet with 
the Prime Minister of Egypt and with every other Arab 
ruler as soon as possible in order to achieve a mutual set 
tlement withdut any prior conditions... . . 

“Israel has been prepared for peace all the time and dos 
not lay down any prior conditions for peace negotiations 

“Israel is prepared to sign non-agyression treaties with 
her neighbors, and to cooperate in loyal friendship in the 
economic, cultural, and political fields. If the Arab coun 
tries show a similar willingness, peace can be established 
in a short time, for the benefit of both sides and the world 

Egypt's Premier Nasser: “Israel is a menace Ther 
against Jordan—raids Egypt—raid: 
against Syria—raids against Lebanon, and at the same time 
there were no raids from the Arab countries against Israel 


were raids against 


“If there is something to be done . to keep peace in 


this area, we think it must be done by the U. N.” 











Herblock in Washington Post 


“What Say, Bub?’—But how should the system be changed? 


OW should the: American people 

elect their Preside.’ That was 
one of the last problems the Founding 
Fathers took up at the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia in 1787. 
One of them, James Madison of Vir- 
ginia, wrote later that by that time the 
Founding Fathers were fatigued and 
impatient, He admitted that the system 
they devised was not perfect. 

In the 169 years since, there have 
been many attempts to change the sys- 
term. All except one—involving the Vice- 
Presidency—have come to nought. Last 
month the U. S, Senate completed an- 
other round in this long-running de- 
bate. Although the net result was “no 
action,” the controversy made headline 
news, Why? This is a Presidential elec- 
tion year, and the Senate focused atten- 
tion on the actual workings of the 
electoral system, which we shall witness 
in operation in the months ahead. 

The Constitution sets out the elec- 
‘onal system in Article Il, It provides 
for election in three stages, as follows: 

First, “Each State shall appoint, in 
such manner as the Legislatures there- 
of may direct, a Number of Electors, 
equal to the whole Number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State 
may be entitled in the Congress...” 

Second, the “Electors shall meet in 
their respective States, and vote by 
ballot . . .” 

Third, the ballots in each state are 
sent to the President of the Senate and 
the votes are counted in the presence 
of the Senate and House, “The person 
having the greatest number of votes 
[provided it is a majority] shall be the 
President.” Congress determines when 
the electors should be chosen and when 
they should cast their votes 








Twelfth Amendment Change 


The only important change in Article 
Il came in 1804 with the adoption of 
the Twelfth Amendment. Originally, 
each elector voted for two men at the 
same time, The man with most votes 
was to be President; the runner-up was 
to be Vice-President. This was called a 
“ridiculous” system. It assumed that a 
candidate for President would be will- 
ing to take the much less important 
post of Vice-President. The Twelfth 
Amendment changed the balloting 
method. Now the electors cast separate 
ballots for the two officers; candidates 
for Vice-President are officially desig- 
nated as such. 

But the election of the President is 
the big thing. We should note some 
important points about the three stages 
set out above, 

The people do not vote directly for 
President. In fact, the Constitution does 
not require that they vote at all! It 
leaves entirely to the state legislatures 
the question of how the electors should 
be chosen, Thus the Founding Fathers 
asserted states’ rights within the Fed- 
eral structure of the Government. 

Moreover, there is no legal guarantee 
of how the electors will vote. Techni- 
cally, nothing prevents an _ elector 
named as a Democrat from casting his 
vote against the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nominee. In 1948 the Democrats 
carried Tennessee, but one of the state’s 


electors voted for the States’ Rights- 


candidate, J. Strom Thurmond, Nearly 
always, however, public opinion and 
party loyalty make sure that electors 
vote the way they are expected to vote. 

Finally, the allocation of electoral 
votes gives a slight advantage to small 





Electoral 


College... 


Reform or Retain? 


Senate’s moves to revise the Electoral College 
system—arguments for and against the changes 


states. The inclusion of Senate seats in 
figuring each state’s electoral vote 
means, for example, that Nevada's elec- 
toral vote is triple its vote in the House 
of Representatives. 


Some Electoral Oddities 


How has the system worked? Sur- 
prisingly well, according to many au- 
thorities. One might suppose that with 
each state legislature able to fix its own 
method of naming electors, every Presi- 
dential year would be a chaos of ma- 
neuver to rig the system for party 
advantage. That has not happened. The 
48 states use essentially the same meth- 
od, There is a popular vote. The ticket 
that gets the most popular votes wins 
all of the state’s electoral votes. 

True, there have been mishaps, some 
of them serious. Three Presidents were 
elected who got fewer popular votes 
than their opponents. One case resulted 
from a special requirement of Article 
II. When the electoral votes are counted 
and no candidate has a majority (more 
than half), the election is decided by 
the House of Representatives, with 
each state delegation casting one vote. 
In 1824, Andrew Jackson led the popu 
lar vote but failed to get a majority in 
the Electoral College. The House chose 
John Quincy Adams, In 1888 Grover 
Cleveland led Benjamin Harrison by 
96,000 popular votes, but Harrison 
won with an electoral majority. 

The most turbulent election of all 
was that of 1876, Samuel Tilden out- 
ran Rutherford B. Hayes by 258,000 
votes. The electoral vote also was nip 
and tuck. All hinged on twenty-one 
electoral votes from three Southern 
states, and they were disputed. Con- 





gress set up a special commission—five 
Senators, five Representatives, five Su- 
preme Court Justices—to settle the dis- 
pute. Eight of the members were Re- 
publicans, seven Democrats. Two days 
before Inaugural Day, the commission 
awarded all twenty-one votes to the 
Republican, Hayes. The final electoral 
vote was 185 for Hayes, 184 for Tilden! 

Another objection is the election of 
Presidents who get more popular votes 
than other candidates but less than a 
majority. This often happens when there 
are more than two major tickets, and 
the popular vote splits three or more 
ways. Lincoln became such a “minority 
President” in 1860. Woodrow Wilson 
was another in 1912, when he was 
opposed by William Howard Taft for 
the Republicans and Theodore Roose- 
velt for the Progressives, Harry S. Tru- 
man got less than half the popular vote 
in 1948, when he was elected over 
Thomas E. Dewey for the Republicans, 
Strom Thurmond for the States’ Right- 
ers, and Henry A. Wallace for the 
Progressives. 

Still another objection is that the 
electoral vote distorts the results. While 
the popular vote may be very close, the 
electoral vote may look like a landslide, 
The 1948 election was very close, With 
only 30,000 votes cast the other way 
in certain pivotal states, Dewey would 
have been elected. But on the electoral 
count, the result was Truman 303, 
Dewey 189, Thurmond 39. 

All this history was in the back- 
ground when the Senate, last month, 
took up the question of changing the 
Electoral College system by amending 
the Constitution. Amendment would 
require approval by two-thirds votes 
in both houses of Congress and by 
three fourths of the states. 

The Senate debate focused on two 
major proposals. One was introduced by 
Price Daniel, Texas Democrat; Karl 
Mundt, South Dakota Republican; and 
Strom Thurmond, South Carolina Dem- 
ocrat. Originally it had the support of 
fifty-one Senators. The other was in- 
troduced by Herbert H. Lehman, New 
York Democrat. This is what each 
amendment provided, and the argu- 
ments pro and con: 


Daniel-Mundt-Thurmond 


The proposal was that each state be 
given its choice of two ways of figuring 
its electoral vote: 

1. By dividing its electoral vote in 
proportion to the popular vote in the 
state for the various candidates. 

2. By choosing electors the way Sen- 
ators and Representatives are chosen. 
Thus, two electors would be elected 
state-wide, like Senators. The others 
would be chosen according to the pop- 
ular vote in each Congressional district. 


Arguments For 


The arguments for this proposal went 
this way: 

The present system is “archaic,” and 
“one of the few mistakes” made by the 
Founding Fathers. Senator Thurmond 
said the amendment would “result in 
more exactly translating the will of the 
people into electoral votes.” 

As it is now, millions of voters are 
deprived of their vote. These are the 
persons who vote on the losing side in 
each state but, because of the “winner- 
take-all” system of awarding electoral 
votes, have no effect on the result. 
Thus, in 1952, these numbers of Dem- 
ocratic votes were “wasted” because in 
each case the whole electoral vote of 
the state went the other way: nearly 
2,700,000 in New York, 2,200,000 in 
California, 2,000,000 in Illinois, 930,- 
000 in Missouri. 

The proportionate vote would fortify 
the two-party system, There would be 
a better chance of making every vote 
count, Take the South, for instance. 
Many Republicans there are discour- 
aged from voting because they know 
how slight the chance is their party 
will carry the state. Give them a pro- 
portionate vote and they will go to the 
polls. The same applies to Democrats 
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in the predominantly Republican states. 

Moreover, the amendment would 
abolish the exaggerated power of mi- 
norities. In closely divided New York, 
for example, politicians make strong 
appeals for minority votes because they 
could tip the balance in a tight election, 
with 45 electoral votes at stake. 

But we must not go too far. We 
must keep the electoral vote system. 
Senator Mundt said: “By [this] amend- 
ment we go as far in the direction of 
the popular vote for President as we 
can go and still maintain the concept 
of this Republic being a commonwealth 
of states.” 

A recent Gallup poll showed that 60 
per cent of the voters want a change 
along the lines of the Daniel-Mundt- 
Thurmond proposal; only 28 per cent 
oppose it. 


Arguments Against 


The arguments against the amend- 
ment went this way: 

Senator wos F. Kennedy, Democrat 
of Massachusetts, said: “What they 
want is a system to give more influence 
to the one-party states.” The reasoning 
was as follows: 

The great prizes in Presidential elec- 
tions now are the big “two-party” states 


Herblock in Washington Post 


“You'll be much safer with this young man doing the driving.” 











like New York, California, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, ete. They can throw great blocs 
of electoral votes into the balance. 
Both parties make great efforts to win 
them. The parties tend to take for 
granted “one-party” states—Democratic 
in South, Republican in Midwest. 
Thus, South Carolina has a much 
smaller voice in determining Democratic 
policies and candidates than New York; 
South Dakota has much less influence 
in the Republican party than Pennsyl- 
vania, The Democrats know in advance 
that most of South Carolina’s votes will 
be cast for them (giving them the total 
electoral vote), just as the Republicans 
know in advance that most of South 
Dakota's votes will be cast in their 
column (giving them the total electoral 
vote), But the Daniel-Mundt-Thurmond 
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amendment would give these small, 
one-party states enormous . Their 
electoral votes, nearly which 


ed 
the big cities. Legislatures already have 
the power to draw the lines of Con- 





NEWSMAKER OF THE WEEK 


Native 
Dancer 


An American Indian is about to 
dance her way across Europe as one 
. Uncle Sam's “good will ambassa- 

rs, 

She is Maria Tallchief, leading 
ballerina of the New York City Ballet 

. Her father is Alexander 


was formed in 1947. 
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the New York City Ballet w it . 
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20th century has produced.” 

Maria, however, is probably her 
own worst critic. After a 
ance of Firebird she once said, “I 
was never more nervous. I thought 
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have learned to live together, and they 
bring an element of fellowship, which is 
badly needed, into national life. 1 do 
not want to see that influence blotted 
out.” 


The Lehman Amendment 


Senator Lehman proposed junking 
the Electoral College system altogether 
and electing a President by a nation- 
wide popular vote. 

The arguments for the Lehman 
amendment went this way: Senator 
Lehman said: “The use of television 
and facilities of the press have made 
the United States one community, hav- 
ing extensive and comprehensive com- 
munications. Direct election of a Presi- 
dent is the only democratic way... . 
The President is the only officer of the 
United States who represents all of the 
people of the country... .” 

Earl Long, Democrat of Louisiana, 
said he believed a poll would show that 
the people “think the law ought to pro- 
vide that whoever gets the most votes 
wins.” Richard L. Neuberger, Demo- 
crat of Oregon, said: “Certainly we are 
just as much justified in bringing about 
the direct election of the President .. . 
as we were justified 40 years ago in 
bringing about the election of United 
States Senators by the people.” 

The arguments against the Lehman 
amendment ran this way: 

Senator Mundt said: “Pass this 
amendment .. . and we shall kiss good- 
bye to the idea of rights of states, of 
state autonomies, because as soon as 


favorable vote of 48 to 37; some of its 
original backers had 
minds. This vote for the 
was nine short of the two-thirds 
jority needed for approval of a Consti- 
tutional amendment. The Senate there- 
upon roared a voice vote, sending the 
whole subject back to 

gentle way of saying it considered the 
subject dead for this session. 

When it was all over, observers on 
Capitol Hill concluded there were two 
main reasons the Senate did not 
(1) There was no great public clamor 
for a change; (2) Unless the need for 
change is clear and strong, most Con- 
gressmen hesitate to the 
great Charter that the Founding Fathers 
handed down. 








Tearing Down a Red Idol 


Nikita Khrushchev and Nikolai 
Bulganin, Russia's co-dictators, are 
packing their bags for a ten-day 
“get-acquainted” visit to London, 
beginning April 18. 

But their British hosts have asked 
them to leave General Ivan Serov at 
home in Moscow. Serov, chief of 
Russia’s secret police, briefly visited 
London last month while Russian 
ex-premier Georgi Malenkov was on 
a tour of England. The police boss 
was greeted by British crowds with 
shouts of “Thug!” and “Murderer!” 


What's Behind It: The visit to Eng- 
land is part of Soviet Russia’s new 
“peace offensive.” They have already 
buttered up leaders in India, Afghan- 
istan, and Burma. Russia’s new rulers 
want to appear as respectable states- 


men. Above all, they aim to drive a 
wedge between Britain and the U.S. 

The Soviet co-dictators have cut 
themselves loose from all ties with 
their old boss and teacher, Joseph 
Stalin, who died in 1953. 

At first the new leaders attacked 
the “cult of personality.” This was an 
indirect way of condemning Stalin's 
one-man rule. Then, on February 25, 
1956, came reports that Khrushchev 
had bitterly attacked his former chief. 
Khrushchev told a closed meeting of 
top Russian Communists that Stalin 
was a cold-blooded murderer who 
had ordered the execution of “thou- 
sands” of Soviet officials. The au- 
dience listened in awe as Khrushchev 
told them that Stalin was a military 
ignoramus responsible for many So- 
viet defeats during World War II. 
Not only was Stalin a fool, but he 
was also a coward—he sneaked out of 
Moscow when the German army 
neared his capital. 


“FREEDOM” TO PARROT 


Now that Stalinism was dead, 
Communists in Russia started to vie 
with one another in defaming him. 
Three years ago, they had described 
Stalin as “military genius,” and “hero 
of the world.” Now the same people 
were calling him a blundering, cow- 
ardly fool. The latest report is that 
Stalin murdered his second wife. 


For overseas Communists, anti- 
Stalinism was a red-hot political po- 
tato. U.S. Communists, for instance, 
could give no excuse for groveling at 
Stalin’s feet these last 30 years. 

In Soviet Russia, the tidal wave of 
abuse for Stalin began to get out of 
control. Many Russians began at- 
tacking anything and everything 
they thought wrong with Commu- 
nist policy. Khrushchev and his col- 
leagues began to fear they might 
drown in the deluge. 

The dikes were put up recently by 
an editorial in Pravda, officia) news- 
paper of the Russian Communist 
party. The editorial accused “rotten 
elements” in the party of using the 
anti-Stalin campaign to attack hace 
Communist policies. As observers in 
the free world long suspected, Rus- 
sia’s new “freedom” consists merely 
of the freedom to parrot the official 
Red line. Dictatorship remains— 
whether it is a one-man or so-called 
“collective” dictatorship. 


Midaje East Powder Keg 


U.N. Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold is in the Middie East 
trying to snuff out the sputtering 
fuse of conflict between Arabs and 
Israelis before it explodes. 


The United Nations Security Coun- 
cil is alarmed at tightening tensions 
along the uneasy 600 miles of border 
Israel shares with her four Arab 
neighbors. Two weeks ago the Se- 
curity Council agreed unanimously 
to send Hammarskjold on a Middle 
East peace mission. (See major ar- 
ticle, pp. 10-13). 

Hammarskjold was instructed to 
“arrange ...for the adoption of any 
measures... he considers would re- 
duce existing tensions.” 

As the Secretary-General took off, 
the need for his journey was under- 
scored by gunfire. Renewed heavy 
violence broke out along the Gaza 
strip. (The Gaza strip is a sliver of 
land on Israel's southwest frontier, 
occupied by Egyptian forces, and 
crowded with more than 200,000 
Arab refugees who fled Palestine 


during the 1948 Arab-Israel war. 
See map on page 12). Scores on both 
sides—mostly civilians of all ages— 
were killed or wounded in raids and 
counter-raids. As usual, each side 
pinned the blame on the other. 
Both Israel and the Arab coun- 
tries are not overly optimistic about 
what the U.N. can do to bring peace. 
Israel continues to ask for U.S. arms 
to defend herself against Commu- 
nist weapons that have been sold to 
Egypt by Red Czechoslovakia. So 
far, the U.S., trying to discourage an 
arms race between Arabs and Isra- 
elis, has not permitted Israel's buy- 
ing arms here, But Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles stated recently 
that the U.S. would not object if our 
allies, Great Britain and France, sold 
defensive arms to the Israelis, 


IF WAR COMES 


If all-out war does occur, what 
would the West do? Britain has oil 
resources in the area. These are cru- 
cial to her economy. Observers in 
London predict British troops would 
be used immediately to stamp out 
any Middle East outbreak. 

Would the U.S. do the same? Pres- 
ident Eisenhower declared that he 
would never send troops into action 
without first getting the approval 
of Congress. 

As a sponsor of the U.N. resolu- 
tion which sent Hammarskjold on 
his peace mission, the U.S, hopes 
the Secretary-General will find 
peaceful solution to the burning 
Middle East problem. 


Ceylon Votes Anti-West 


Ceylonese voters swept their pro- 
Western government out of office 
and set back the free world. 


Ever since the green and pleasant 
island-nation of Ceylon (population— 
about 8,500,000; area—about as large 
as West Virginia) peacefully ob- 
tained its independence from Great 
Britain in 1948, it had formed a solid 
bastion of freedom in South Asia. 

Ceylon chose to become a domin- 
ion within the British Common- 
wealth. Thus Britain was permitted 
to keep vital air and naval bases on 
the island. 

Two weeks ago, the people of 





Ceylon went to the polls in elections 
for a new parliament. Sir John 
Kotelawala’s pro-Western and anti- 
Communist United National Party 
went down to a smashing defeat at 
the hands of a coalition. The coali- 
tion was made up of Socialists, 
Trotskyists (followers of a Russian 
Communist leader exiled from Rus- 
sia by Stalin in the 1920's, later as- 
sassinated in Mexico by a Red agent 
in 1940), and devout Buddhists (70 
per cent of the Ceylonese are fol- 
lowers of the Buddhist religion). The 
small Communist party in Ceylon 
was not admitted to the coalition but 
supported it. 


AIMS OF NEW PREMIER 


During the heated political cam- 
paign, Sir John was accused of being 
a “Western stooge,” of “selling out” 
to the “colonial powers.” But, in the 
opinion of many observers, it was 
not the Ceylonese government's pro- 
Western policy alone that brought 
about its downfall. The defeat, these 
observers say, was caused primarily 
by local issues: the high price of rice, 
the repeated charge that the prime 
minister did not practice Buddhism, 


the lack of jobs for educated youth. 


Above all, Sir John was criticized 
for “representing the upper classes,” 
for not being the spokesman of peo- 
ple in the small towns. 

The leader of the opposition, 
5.W.R.D, (Solomon West Ridgway 
Diaz) Bandaranaike, who will be the 
new prime minister, has clearly 
stated his aims: 

1. To force the British to abandon 
their naval and air bases. 

2. To nationalize (have the gov- 
ernment take over) the foreign- 
owned tea and rubber plantations, 

3. To have Ceylon start diplomatic 
relations with Russia and Commu- 
nist China. 

4. To copy the neutralist, fence- 
straddling foreign policy of India. 


Constitution in the News 


Only the Federal Government has 
the authority to punish individuals 
for advocating the overthrow of the 
government by force or violence. 


The U.S, Supreme Court ruled last 
week, in a 6-to-3 decision, that states 
do not have the power to bring to 
trial individuals who advocate over- 
throw of the government by force or 
violence. This power, declared the 
court, belongs only to the Federal 
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Wide World photo 


BATTLE OF THE KEYBOARDS—Some business school heads think typewriter key- 
board at right is more efficient than standard one shown at left. New one is 
called Dvorak Simplified Typewriter. Center top of photo shows comparison by 
percentages of average use of each row of keys on the two keyboards. Recent ex- 
periments indicate Dvorak keyboard is faster, easier to learn. However, such 
problems as re-training typists and stenographers loom as barriers to any quick 
adoption of new system. Some say it might replace present keyboard gradually. 


Government. It is not shared with 
the states. 

The Supreme Court based its de- 
cision on the Smith Act of 1940. This 
is a Federal law that makes it a Fed- 


_ eral offense to advocate overthrow 


of Federal, state, or local govern- 
ments by force or violence, or to 
join knowingly in any group which 
favors such action. 

The Supreme Court said that Con- 
gress, in passing the Smith Act, “in- 
tended to occupy the field” and “no 
room has been left for the states to 
supplement it.” Thus, under the 
Constitution, a Federal law takes 
precedence over state or local laws. 

Long before the Smith Act be- 
came law, many states had passed 
their own laws making it a crime to 
advocate overthrow of government 
by force or violence. Such laws are 
called anti-sedition or anti-anarchy 
laws. (Only states which do not have 
anti-sedition laws are Arizona, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Carolina, 
Oregon, and Washington.) 

Since 1948, 28 persons have been 
arrested under such state laws. All’ 
were accused of Communist activity. 
Thus far, however, only two have 
been. convicted. One was Steve 
Nelson, a Communist party leader 
in Western Pennsylvania. He was 
sentenced to 20 years in prison in 


1952 for violating a 1919 Pennsyl- 
vania anti-sedition law. 

Nelson's conviction later was re- 
versed by the Pennsylvania State 
Supreme Court. Theecourt said that 
the Smith Act gave the Federal Gov- 
ernment “exclusive jurisdiction” in 
this field. Pennsylvania’s attorney 
general appealed this decision to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Last week the 
Supreme Court ruled that the Penn- 
sylvania state law was invalid. 
(Nelson has also been sentenced by 
a Federal Court for violation of the 
Smith Act. That case is now under 
appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Nelson is now free on bail.) 

Three justices dissented from the 
decision of the Supreme Court. Jus- 
tices Stanley Reed, Harold Burton, 
and Sherman Minton said that the 
Supreme Court ought not to void 
state legislation without a clear or- 
der from Congress. They argued 
that no such order was contained 
in the Smith Act. 


ike Gets “Report Card” 
The Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education has 
sent its final report to President 
Eisenhower. 
The report concludes a two year 
project. During that period, more 





than 3,600 community conferences, 
53 state and territorial conferences, 
and a national conference were 
held. Purpose of the conferences 
was to bring together educators and 
ordinary citizens to talk over prob- 
lems facing U.S. schools. (See news 
story, Jan. 5 issue and major article, 
Nov. 17, 1955.) 

The final report includes the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 
Federal aid for school construc- 
tion should be given to all states and 
territories “on a short-time emer- 
gency basis.” 
Teachers’ salaries should be in- 
creased substantially. 
Public health and safety services 
should be extended to private and 
parochial schools. 
School curricula should be varied 
rather than limited. Physical and vo- 
cational training should be included 
as educational goals. 
>The President should call a White 
House Conference on higher educa- 
tion to consider college problems. 


Gas Lobby Criticized 


A group of investigating Senators 
charged that “improper and possi- 
bly illegal lobbying” had been done 
on behalf of a recent bill. 


The bill was the controversial nat- 
ural gas bill (see news story in 
March 1 issue and major article 
in February 23 issue). President 
Eisenhower vetoed the bill because 
of “highly questionable activities” by 
persons seeking its adeption. His ac- 
tion followed the revelation by Sena- 
tor Francis Case (Rep., $.D.) that a 
man interested in the bill's passage 
had offered to contribute $2,500 to a 
campaign fund for Case. 

The investigating Senators (two 
Republicans, two Democrats) con- 
cluded that the $2,500 offer was not a 
bribe, although it was intended to 
influence Mr. Case's vote. They 
called on the Justice Department to 
look into “any other possible viola- 
tions of Federal statutes.” The de- 
partment already has started a grand 
jury investigation of the matter. 

In their report the Senators urged 
Congress to amend Federal lobbying 
laws to prevent similar incidents in 
the future (see major article on lob- 
bying in March 8 issue). They also 
urged Congress to pass legislation 
requiring any person who contributes 
over $5,000 to Federal political cam- 
paigns in any year to file an account- 


ing of contributions with the Senate. 

The report also proposed that 
candidates for Federal office be re- 
quired to designate publicly persons 
authorized to solicit campaign funds, 

(For more about the controversial 
question of campaign funds, see 
Forum Topic of the Week in next 
week's issue.) 


IN BRIEF 


Happy Birthday Western Union! The 
Western Union Telegraph Company is 
celebrating its 100th anniversary this 
month. The company was founded in 
1856 in Rochester, N.Y., as a unifica- 
tion of eleven small local telegraph 
companies. All the companies were 
from a five-state region north of the 
Ohio River—then considered “the 
West.” Thus the name Western Union. 
Today about 42,000 specially-trained 
employees handle 200,000,000  tele- 
grams, 5,000,000 cablegrams, and 
8,000,000 foreign and domestic money 
orders each year. 


“Middle Class” A-growin’. A recent 
report on Federal income tax returns 
shows, among other things, that the 
number of persons with incomes rang- 
ing from $4,000 to $50,000 rose stead- 
ily from 1950 to 1952. The number of 
those with incomes below and above 
these figures decreased. The report 
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also showed a decline in the number 
of $1,000,000 incomes. There were 219 
of them in 1950, 171 in 1951, and 148 
in 1952 (latest year for which such a 
study has been made). 


Four Times Four, Australia’s fleet 
footed John Landy, world’s fastest 
miler, broke the four-minute barrier 
again on April 7. He accomplished this 
at Melbourne, Australia, despite a 
track made slow by rain and no com- 
petition to push him to a supreme ef- 
fort. Landy’s time was 3:58.6. It was 
the fourth time Landy had run the 
mile in under four minutes. But it was 
not the world’s record. The 25-year- 
old Australian set the record of 3:58 at 
Helsinki, Finland, in June, 1954. 


Quick Quiz 
ON THE “ NEWS 

1, Identify: (a) Sir John Kotelawala; 
(b) Nikita Khrushchev; (c) Dag 
Hammarskjold. 

2. Explain why each of the following 
were in this week's news: (a) Ceylon; 
(b) Gaza Strip; (c) Buddhism. 

3. Why did the Supreme Court rule 
that states do not have the power to 
punish individuals for advocating over- 
throw of the Federal Government? Ex 
plain the relation of the Smith Act of 
1940 to this decision. 


UP photo 


BREAKS RECORD AS BIRTHDAY GIFT~—George Breen, 20, a senior at Cortland 
N.Y. State Teachers College, catches his breath after setting new world rec- 
ord for 1,500-meter freestyle swim in 18:05.9 seconds. Competing in Yale pool at 
New Haven, Conn., Breen said he wanted to give his father, watching at poolside, 
a birthday present. Week later, in same pool, Breen set new record for mile swim 
at 19:40.4. In other swim events, at Daytona Beach, Fia., Sylvia Ruuska, 13, of 
Berkeley, Calif., won the 400-yard individual medley of the women’s national in- 
door swimming championships. Last year’s three-title winner, Shelley Mann, 18, 
of Washington, D.C., won her first 1956 victory, the 220-yard butterfly event 
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5 Glorious Trips To England For Two! 


You'll fly to England in LI hours via “Rainbow Service” Enjoy 14 glorious days in England, planned by THOS. 
aboard a new “Super-Seven Clipper” of P44’ AMERICAN COOK & SON, world’s most famous travel agency. Stay at 
HOLD AIRWAYS — world’s most experienced airline. London’s finest hotels. See historic points of interest. 


Enter Johnson + Johnsons 


%© ROBIN HOOD 


Here's fun for everybody—fun that can bring youa highly _test is loaded with wonderful prizes, and it's so simple to enter. 
valuable prize. Enter as many times as you like. All you do is supply a last 
Johnson & Johnson's great new Robin Hood Jingle Con- line for the simple jingle which appears on the coupon at right. 
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No connection with 
ieoemeas - s> e Red Cross. The most trusted name in Surgical Dressings and Baby Products. 








8 KELVINATOR Kitchen-Laundry Ensembles. Include 
electric range, refrigerator, freezer, automatic 
dishwasher and Kelvinator’s famous laundry 
twins, automatic clothes washer and dryer. 


45 NECCHI BF Console Mira Sewing Machines, the 
sewing machine that enables you to do aa 
stitching with ease, many exclusive features. Avail- 
able in handsome cabinet, complete accessories. 


45 Sterling Services for 6 by the ALVIN SILVER- 
SMITHS. By one of the most distinguished names 
in sterling. Choice of Chateau Rose, French Scroll, 
Rosecrest or Southern Charm patterns. 


Pius all these other great prizes 


2300 Johnson & Johnson First Aid Kits 


a 175 Dominion Electric Fry-Skillets 
75 Evans-Colson’Olympic” Bicycles 75 Kodak Pony 135 Camera Outfits 
175 Toastswell Two-Slice Auto- 


matic Toasters 


350 Ship ‘n Shore Blouse Ensembles 
(3 blouses per award) 


75 Montagve-Ocean City Fresh 
Water Spinning Outfits 


350 Parker Bros. Games (4 games 


45 GIBSON Custom Room Air Conditioners. This per award) 


powerful air conditioner, efficient and economical 
to operate, features “Gib-Sun-Air” ozone lamp, 
Infinite Control directional louver. 


350 Bottles “Miracle” Perfume by 
Lentheric — 2-02. bottles 


175 New Casco Deluxe Steam and 
Dry Irons 
750 Remco Dick Tracy Wrist Radios 


75 Wittnauer Watches, products of 
the Longines- Wittnauer Watch Co. 


75 Osterizers, by the John Oster 
Manufacturing Co. 
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JINGLE CONTEST 20 rnzes 


Use the attached entry blank for a starter. Get additional entry blanks 
where you buy your First Aid and Baby Care needs. Enter today, 
Be sure to check the contest rules printed on this page. 


Follow these easy rules tor the 
ROBIN HOOD CONTEST 


1. Print or write plainly your last “line” 
for the Robin Hood: Jingle. Make your 
last line rhyme with the word “too.” Use 
a plain sheet of paper or this entry blank. 
2. Mail entries to Robin Hood Jingle 
Contest, P. O. Box 2A, Mt. Vernon 10, 
N. Y. Submit as many entries as you 
wish. Each entry must be accompanied 
by any Johnson & Johnson box top or 
BAND-AID bandage wrapper. Entries 
must be the original work of the con- 
testant submitting them. 

3. Any resident of the United States or 
Canada may compete except employees 
of Johnson & Johnson, its subsidiary 
companies, its advertising agencies and 
their families. Contest subject to all Fed- 
eral and state regulations. 


4, Entries must be postmarked no later 
than midnight, June 15, 1956 and re- 
ceived by June 29, 1956. 

5. Entries will be judged by an independ- 
ent judging organization on the basis of 
originality, uniqueness and aptness of 
thought. Judges’ decisions final. Dupli- 
cate prizes in case of ties. One prize to a 
single family. No entries returned; all 
become the property of Johnson & John- 
son. 


6. Prizes will be awarded as listed on this 
entry blank. 

7. Winners notified by mail approxi- 
mately four weeks after close of contest. 
List of winners available to those request- 
ing same and including self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 
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JUST FINIGH THIS JINGLE: 

Most trusted name in First Aid needs 
and Baby Products too, 

Johnson & Johnson always leads 


~~ (last line here musi rhyme with “too” ) 


Print name and address and mail to : 
ROBIN HOOD JINGLE CONTEST, 


Dept. 5S, P. O. Box 2A, Mt. Vernon 10, N. Y. 


Your Name 





Street 





City, Zone State 





Be sure to include 1 box-top from any Johnson & Johnson package 


or 1 BAND-AID bandage wrapper 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 
A. Using the numbers 1-4 arrange 
each of the following items in the 
order in which they occurred. 
a. British withdrawal of troops 
from Palestine 
. Establishment of Israeli as an 
independent nation 
. Expulsion of the Jews from 
Palestine by Romans 
. Turkish rule of Palestine 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following questions or state- 
ments, write the number preceding 
the word or phrase which best an- 
swers the question or completes the 
sentence. 

a. All of the following are Arab 
countries in the Middle East, 
except 
1. Egypt 3. Saudi Arabia 
2. Jordan 4. Pakistan 

. An American who has acted as 
a U. N, mediator in Palestine is 
1. John Foster Dulles 
2. Henry Cabot Lodge 
8. Ralph Bunche 
4. Major General 

Burns 

. The present population of Israel 
is about 
1. 1,800,000 3. 50,000,000 
2. 22,000,000 4. 150,000,000 

. The present prime minister of 
Egypt is 
1. Gamal Abdel Nasser 
2. Farouk 
8. Mohammed Naguib 
4. Hussein 

. Who is the prime minister of 
Israel? 

1. Moshe Sharett 
2. David Ben-Gurion 
3. Theodor Herzl 
4, Chaim Weizmann 

. The U. N. Secretary General 
who is now in the Middle East 
to help settle the Arab-Israeli 
conflict is 
1. Trygve Lie 
2. Eric epee 
8. Dag Hammarskjold 
4. Guy Mollet 

. A major natural resource of the 
Middle East is 
1. rubber 3. silver 
2. uranium 4. oil 
Which of the following coun- 
tries is not a member of the 
pro-Western Middle Eastern 


E. L. M. 


Treaty Organization (METO)? 
1, Great Britain 
2. Turkey 
8. Iraq, Iran, and Pakistan 
4, Egypt 
—i, Which of the following Middle 
Eastern countries had an Arab 
Legion under British command 
until recently? 
1. Egypt 8. Jordan 
2. Israel 4. Saudi-Arabia 
-—j. With which of the following 
countries did Egypt conclude a 
cotton-for-arms deal last Sep- 
tember? 
1. Russia 3. Western Germany 
2. Poland 4. Czechoslovakia 


ll. ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
Multiple Choice 
—<a. The Constitutional Convention 

of 1787 was held in 
1. Washington, D. C. 
2. New York 
8. Boston 
4. Philadelphia 

. The amendment which pro- 
vides that separate ballots be 
cast for the President and 
Vice-President is the 
1. First 8. Twelfth 
2. Fifth 4. Fourteenth 

. The Constitution leaves the 
question of how electors should 
be chosen to the 
1, states 
2. Senate 
8. House of Representatives 
4. people 





SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


IN THE U.S. 
TOTAL 


99-40 1949-56 1955-56 
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..l. The total number of electors for 
each state equals 
. 1% of the state’s population 
. the number of its Repre- 
sentatives in the House 
. twice the number of its 
Senators 
. the combined number of its 
Senators and Representa- 
tives 
. If a candidate for the Presi- 
dency fails to achieve a major- 
ity of the electoral votes, the 
President is chosen by the 
1. House of Representatives 
2. United States Senate 
3. conventions in the states 
4. U. S. Supreme Court 
. In the election of 1824 the 
candidate who led in the popu- 
lar vote but who failed to gain 
a majority in the Electoral Col- 
lege was 
1. Henry Clay 
2. John Quiney Adams 
8. Grover Cleveland 
4. Andrew Jackson 
. The Senator who sponsored di- 
rect popular election of the 
President is 
1. J. Strom Thurmond 
2. Herbert H. Lehman 
8. John F. Kennedy 
4. Karl Mundt 


ili, READING A CHART 
On the line to the left of each of 

the following statements, place a “T” 

if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 

“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 

tion in the chart on which to base 

a conclusion, 

— 1. Total school enrollment in the 

U. S. has increased since 1939. 

In the year 1949-50 the total 

number of students in higher 

education in the U. S. was 
greater than in secondary edu- 
cation. 

. The G. L. Bill of Rights helps 
to account for some part of the 
8 million pupils in higher edu- 
cation in 1955-56. 

. The total number of elementary 
pupils in the U. S. increased by 
about 40% between the aca- 
demic years 1939-40 and 1955- 
56. 


—2. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 

Al Akhbar (al ak.biir) Arabic for “the 
news 

Dag Hammarskjold (dig ham‘ar.shéld) 

David Ben-Gurion (di.véd’ bén-gir’é. 


yon ) 
Gamal Abdel Nasser (gii.mél 5b.dél ni’ 
sér ) 
Israeli (iz.ra'l!) 
Moshe Sharett (mé.sha’ shiir.rét’ ) 
Menahem Begin (mén.a.hém’ ba'gin) 
Mustafa Amin (m06s.tii’fa d.mén’ ) 
tripartite ( tri.pir’tit ) 





CALLING ALL SENIORS! 


“T entered the Army 


Pvt; GEORGE L. la MONTAGNE, Jr. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Graduate, St. Peter's High School 


‘I chose my training 
before enlistment=so can you!” 





“Yes, I picked my own technical training in the Army—a 33-week radar 
repair course, I couldn't ask for a better way to begin my electronics career! 
Best of all, it was guaranteed before | enlisted—reserved and waiting for me. 
And am I learning a lot! The course is packed with practical training that 
will put me at least a year ahead of other guys. You can get a head start on 
vour career, too—by seeing your Army recruiter. I’m sure glad I did!” 


Mawrge 4 fc TranZigae fu 


% OVER 100 COURSES AVAILABLE *% RESERVE YOUR TRAINING NOW! 


You'll find the right career training for you at one of the If you're a senior, you can take advantage of this 
fine Army technical schools. There are over 100 courses great career training opportunity right now/ Just see 
to choose from—aviation, photography, medicine, fi- your Army recruiter and reserve the course of your 
nance, communications — practically anything you want. choice — at no obligation! That course will be waiting 
And the course you pick is the course you get/ You have for you upon graduation, Step straight from high 
a written guarantee that a place in the classroom is school into the training that will make you a skilled 
reserved for you—all before enlistment! It’s the right specialist in your field— ready for a high paying job! 
way to enter the Army because it’s your way! Get all the details. See your Army recruiter today! 


Get CHOICE, nof chance, in the ARMY 
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By ROBERT M. ROSS 


Love Is Kind of Fragile 


Now when Danton’s ear tickled . . . 


VEN a fellow with a broken heart 

must eat. Sixteen hours after he had 
foresworn food, women, and other 
similar pursuits, Danton went down 
to the corner drugstore and devoured 
a crushed pineapple sundae, two pea- 
nut-butter sandwiches, a double choco- 
late malted, and a package of cookies. 

In the drugstore he saw a new girl. 
She was an eyeful sitting down and an 
eyeful when she got up and two eye- 
fuls when she walked. 

He paid his check and left. The Walk 
was heading north, which was within 
180 degrees of the direction he had 
planned to take, anyway. He wished 
her stride had been a little less free. 
He couldn't overtake her for almost a 
block. 

“Hello,” he said. “Going my way?” 

He intended it for a dumb crack, It 
gave them a chance to say, “What do 
you think?” or something equally dev 
astating. This one didn’t say anything. 
She merely turned her head, waved her 
long lashes at him, and continued de- 
terminedly on course. 

“If you were lost,” Danton ventured, 
“I could tell you where you are. I've 
lived here years and years.” 

The Walk didn’t waver. He was be- 
ginning to feel ridiculous, although not 
quite ridiculous enough to give up. 

“On the left is the Field residence,” 
he said. “It's been the Field residence 
ever since Mr. Field bought it. Their 
daughter is precision stuff but the boys 
are greasy You are now passing a va- 
cant lot. We call our lots vacant until 
someone builds a house on them. Most- 
ly that’s hardly worth waiting for, If I 
were you, I wouldn't stop.” 

She didn't. She had a neat profile 
and a cute, tip-tilted nose. In spite of the 
brush-off, Danton’s ear tickled. His ear 
always tickled when a romantic spell 
came on, 

“I wonder why women don't like 
me,” he mused aloud, “I've gotten rid 
of my five-o'clock shadow, I bet—” 

It was strictly a one-sided wager. The 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's, 


Walk did an abrupt column left. Dan- 
ton, his mouth clutching air, watched 
her disappear into a long, rambling 
house. He sighed. At least he knew 
who she was. Her last name must be 
Flager. The Flagers had rented the 
old Griswold place, This was some 
consolation. Danton needed it. She 
didn’t glance back. 

At dinner that night his mother said, 
“I'm so glad you're feeling better. But 
you don’t look well, Danton. You can’t 
miss meals and not show it.” 

“Perhaps he’s in love again,” sug- 
gested his father. 

“Have you made up with Margaret?” 
his mother asked. 

“Margaret!” Danton snorted. “That 
prune!” 

“Danton,” gasped his mother. 

“Youth moves fast,” commented the 
elder Wentworth. 

“I have a new girl now,” Danton 
announced bluntly. 
“Really?” said 
“Who this time?” 
“Miss Flager.” 

“I'm happy it’s a miss,” said Mr. 
Wentworth. “What's her first name?” 

“She was introduced to me as Miss 
Flager.” 

“Oh, then you must be Mr. Went- 
worth,” from his father. 

“You don’t know her first 
said his mother. “Is that it?” 

Danton arose with dignity. “When 
you reach my age,” he said irritably, 
“you don't generally get forward with 
people you just meet.” 

The next day Danton borrowed his 
father’s white flannels, dug a battered 
tennis racket out of the attic, and went 
for a stroll. The stroll was so leisurely 
that five fellows hooted at him, three of 
them twice each because he had to cir; 
cle one particular block. Eventually his 
patience bore fruit. He practiced vicious 
backhands until she drew abreast. 
Then he said, “Hello some more. We've 
met before, no doubt.” 

The meeting evidently had made 
scant impression. She swept past. 

Danton waited. He sat on a fire hy- 
drant. He sat on the curb. He sat on 


Mrs. Wentworth. 


” 
name, 


the ground. Forty minutes elapsed be- 
fore The Walk came back. 

Danton immediately switched tac- 
tics. “I'm sorry,” he said with humility. 
“I've been a goon. But I wanted to meet 
you. My name is Danton—Danton 
Wentworth. Your name is Flager, only 
I don’t know the rest of it.” 

Her cool blue eyes washed over him 
for a delicious instant. Then they were 
on the other side of her receding head. 

Danton hadn't spoken to Webb Hast- 
ings for several weeks. There had been 
trouble over a girl. He swallowed his 
pride and called on Webb. 

“Hiya,” he said. “Let's go for a Coke.” 

Webb had three—on him—before 
they got down to business. 

“You know the girl who lives back 
of you?” he inquired casually. 

“Which one?” 

“The one who moved into the Gris- 
wold place.” : 

“Supposing I did?” 

Danton flushed. He. gripped the 
chair seat so hard a couple of wads of 
gum came off. He maintained, with 
effort, a civil tongue. 

“If you did, maybe I could meet 
her.” 

“Meet her yourself,” said Webb bel- 
ligerently. “You’re the Tony Curtis of 
Meadville!” 

The proprietor proved an unreason- 
able man. He objected to fist fights near 
his candy case. He threw Danton out. 
At that, Danton didn’t feel too badly 
Webb had been thrown out first. 

Danton considered other prospective 
sponsors. Most of his crowd were out 
of town for the summer. Finally, after 
great inner urging, he looked up Jen 
nie Forest. She had buck teeth and 
giggled whenever the subject got off 
algebra. 

“Jennie,” he said. “I've always kind 
of liked you.” 

Jennie giggled. 

“The next time we fix up a hay ride 
I'm going to see that you get in on it 
As a matter of fact there’s one cooking 
All we really need is another girl. Do 
you know any new ones?” 

Jennie shook her head. 

Danton ignored the setback. “What 
about the one in the Griswold place” 

“Myreen Flager? She won't go.” 

“Why not?” 

“She doesn't like you,” giggled Jen 
nie. “She says you're too callow.” 

“Listen, Jennie,” he said earnestly 
“I'm not callow. If it were during the 
school term, I could prove I'm not 
She'd see me in football or basketball 
or student meetings. She'd realize | 
take life seriously.” 

To his relief Jennie didn’t giggle 
Instead she wrinkled her forehead and 
spoke with profound wisdom. “When 
people get the wrong impressions of 
people, it’s hard to change them. My 





reen thinks you don’t have any depth. 
You ought to make some grand ges- 
ture. Show her you have sincerity and 
purpose.” 

Danton appreciated Jennie’s brain 
for the first time. Previously he had 
rather admired her facility in squaring 
and cubing roots, although he hadn't 
seen much sense it. Now he saw 
what thinking could do. 

Walking home Danton weighed var- 
ious types and styles of grand gestures. 
If he could rescue a baby or even a 
dog from some precarious predicament, 
Myreen would understand him better. 
However, experience had taught him 
that babies and dogs ordinarily don’t 
live dangerously. 

Still brooding, he came opposite 
Fitch’s Floral Shoppe. A sign in the 
window read: “Flowers, the Lover's 
Language of All Ages.” The message 
inspired him. 

“Dad,” he said at the dinner table, 
‘will you advance me money for mow- 
ing the lawn and my other chores? I 
figure it will come to eighteen dollars.” 

“Wait a minute, son. Remember you 
only have to mow twice this month.” 

“What do you want the money for?” 
asked his mother. 

“Oh, I have to buy a gift.” 

“For a girl?” 

“Well, kind of.” 

“I should say not!” said his mother. 
‘Besides, it wouldn’t be eighteen dol- 
lars, all told, counting this month.” 

Mr. Wentworth pursed his lips. 
“Come to think of it,” he said, “this 
might be a rainy month.” 

Danton had eleven dollars the 
bank prior to closing the account. With 
eighteen plus eleven he marched brave- 
ly into Fitch’s. A new girl stood back 
of the counter, She had slanty eyebrows 
and a wide, warm smile. He concen- 
trated on Myreen. 

“Twenty-nine dollars 
chids,” he announced. 

The girl stared at him, unbelieving. 
Finally she said, “Golly!” For a small 
word it held a lot of meaning. Danton 
sensed her awe and admiration. 

“Send them to Miss Myreen Flager 
on Dover Street,” he said grimly. 

“Golly,” she repeated with a differ- 
ent connotation. This one was like a 
caress. “Twenty-nine dollars.” 

Danton gulped. As cold, impersonal 
money it hadn't seemed like much; 
translated into fluty tones, it seemed 
like a fortune. He laid a wad of bills 
on the counter. Then he looked at 
the girl. It was like looking at northern 
lights. She seemed to grow dreamy and 
bright-eyed all at the same time. 

“What's your name?” he asked huski- 


in 


in 


worth of or- 


ly 

“Diana,” she said. 

Danton scratched his ear. It was be- 
ginning to tickle. 
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You'll turn heads with a new ‘Victrola’ Phonograph 


Eye-catcher—and no wonder! Who 
wouldn’t turn to look at RCA Victor’s 
new fully automatic “Victrola” phono- 
graph! What terrific colors—charcoal 
gray with coral, black with pearl gray, 
and antique white with flame red! 

And when your friends stop to look 
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. they'll stay to listen! Your “45” 


records never sounded so good! It’s 


famous 


“Golden Throat” tone! Let 


your RCA Victor dealer show you how 


to 


catch eyes—and ears—with this 


brand-new “Victrola” phonograph! Ask 
for Model 7EY1. It’s only $29.95. 
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Automatic “Victrola” 45 Portable New Portable Automatic 3-Speed New Orthephenic High-Fidelity 
Phonograph! Picys up * 4 “Victrola” Phenegrapht Ploy: five Pertabiel 4 eoters—3 weeds 
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n NBC.TY, on 2 out of every 3 Tuesdays, 
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To make your writing 
look better to you, 


Inventions, Inc. 


By Patricia Carr, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, N.J. 
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(30 neveRCHANGEASLE POT STYLES 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE 
WAY YOU WRITE...BY NUMBER 


Just thread the point of your choice 
into the barrel—do it yourself at 
any pen counter! You'll enjoy 
instant, easy writing. A combina- 
tion of point length, flexibility, line 
width and smoothness that just fits 
your touch— makes your writing look 
better to you, and to others, too. Try 
an Esterbrook—the only pen with 
real point selection. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


COrveiGHT ese, THe EOTESEROOR FER GOMPART 


5. Remote. 





. Inventor of sewing machine, 
. Inventor of revolver, 
. In debt (past tense). 
. Persian poet, _ 

. John Steinbeck’s story, A Model 


Khayyam. 


T Named ______. 


each his own.” 


. Did lead. 


. Invented law of electrical resis- 


tance. 


. Monday (abbr.). 
. Famous play, Arsenic and Old 


8. Noted opera singer, _..._. Mer- 


riman, 


. Invention of hypodermic needle 


might have been inspired by the 
of a snake. 


. Solitary, 
. Someone afflicted with extreme 


deficiency in intelligence. 


. On top of. 

. Inventor of telegraph. 

. Not well. 

. American soldier (slang). 
. Small child. 

. Unhappy. 

. Large Asiatic ox. 


Whitney invented cot- 


ton gin. 


. Nickname of inventor in elec- 


tronics field, E. H. Armstrong. 


. pee. Ge ee. 


. Invenfed rotary printing press. 
2. Airplane co-inventor (initials). 
3. Famous best-seller by Charles 


Lindbergh about his trans-Atlantic 
flight. 


. Inventor of electric light. 
. Walter Lippmann writes one. 
. Opticalman in U. S. Navy (abbr.). 
. Sixth note of musical scale. 
8. Attempt. 
. Machine for grinding. 
. First doctor to use ether as anes- 


thetic was Crawford W. 


. Boston had a party over it in 


1773. 


Thor's one between England and 


France. 


. One of the 16 Tennessee Ernie 


was recently singing about. 


. Our national capital is there 


(abbr.). 


. Next degree after B.A. (abbr.). 
. Lots of energy (slang). 
. Outside edge. 
. Work. 
. Old Testament (abbr.). 
. Immediately. 
2. Man’s best friend. 


Greek goddess of the rainbow. 


. Old Saxon (abbr.). 
. Take care of. 
. Used in pens. 
. Confederate general. 
. Movie, Bad Day __ Black Rock. 
. Old English for you. 
5. Paid public notice (abbr.). 


and behold! 


. Opposite of out. 
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Slammin’ Sammy 


INCE Tony Trabert turned pro, our 

racket lords have been crying in 
their root beer. They don’t think we 
stand a chance against the Australians 
in the coming battle for the Davis Cup 
(world tennis crown). 

Whom have we got? Vic Seixas? He’s 
over the hill, Ham Richardson? He just 
doesn’t have it, Gil Shea, Bob Perry, 
and the other younger players? Not 
ready yet. So you can’t blame the 
tennis fathers for moaning low. 

But things are never really as tough 
as they seem. Deep in the heart of 
Texas there's a husky 21-year-old fellow 
who may come to the rescue of Uncle 
Sam. Sammy Giammalva is his name. 

Built like a Michigan State halfback 
at 5 ft. 11 in. and 175 pounds, Sammy 
has the “big” game that the experts 
love—a powerful serve, hard ground 
strokes, and a forceful net game. Once 
he develops consistency, he’s going to 
give the Hoads and Rosewalls a real 
argument. 

Born in Houston, Texas, Sammy 
started biffing tennis balls at the age 
of 12. He made the varsity team at St. 
Thomas High School, then entered the 
University of Texas. An illness held him 
back for a year, but he really caught 
fire last summer. 

He made the headlines at the East- 
ern Grass Court Championships at 
Orange, N. J. This is one of the coun- 
try’s greatest tournaments, which no 
unranked player can hope to win. But 
that’s precisely what Sammy did! To 
the amazement of all the experts, he 
overpowered five great players—Bob 
Falkenberg, Jack Frost, Vic Seixas, 
Kurt Nielsen, and Gil Shea. 

That marked him as a man to watch. 
And Sammy didn’t disappoint. He went 
all the way to the quarter-finals of the 
National Championships before bowing 
to the great Lew Hoad in four sets. 
Thanks to these outstanding feats, 
Sammy was jumped all the way up to 
No. 9 in the national rankings. 


VERYBODY’'S doing it this week— 

guessing how the big leagues will 
finish this year. So I might as well get 
into the act. Here are my predictions 
for 1956, made with the utmost un- 
confidence: 

AMERICAN LEACUE: (1) New 
York, (2) Chicago, ($) Boston, (4) 
Cleveland, (5) Detroit, (6) Kansas 
City, (7) Baltimore, (8) Washington. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: (1) Brook- 


lyn, (2) Milwaukee, (3) New York, 
(4) Cincinnati, (5) Philadelphia, (6) 
St. Louis, (7) Chicago, (8) Pittsburgh. 

You've got to go with the Yankees 
and Dodgers. Both are solid clubs with 
a lot of everything. But if anything 
happens to Campanella, the Dodgers 
won't do it. However, Campy, though 
35 (or more), should hold up for at 
least two more years. 

With a little luck, Milwaukee can 
nose out the Dodgers. I picked ’em to 
win in 1955. But the club fell apart 
after several key men got hurt. If 
pitchers Conley and Spahn can come 
back with good years, the Braves can 
do it. 

Except for Pittsburgh, the rest of the 
field is packed closer than sardines. Any 
one of them can finish anywhere from 
third to seventh. 

Chicago can give the Yankees a real 
battle. In Larry Doby, they’ve got the 
slugger they've always needed. And if 
Doby can have a big year, the White 
Sox can pick up all the marbles. They 
have the pitchers and the hitters. 
Boston's pitching staff plus Ted Wil- 


Cold facts on good grooming: 

Even the most tousled topknot looks 
better—and looks better longer-—with 
new Vitalis. Thanks to V-7, the new 
greaseless grooming discovery, you'll 
avoid that oily film that makes folks 
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Sam Cooper in World Tennis 
After winning the Eastern Grass Court 
Championship in the biggest tennis up- 
set of 1955, Sammy Giammalva, the new 
whiz from Texas, hugs the fellow who 
rooted hardest for him —the ball boy. 


liams makes them real tough. But 
they're very weak in several key spots. 
And if anything happens to the aging 
Ted, it’s curtains for the Sox. 

The Cleveland club is over the hill. 
Though Herb Score will probably turn 
out to be the greatest pitcher in the 
game, the rest of the once great Indian 
pitching staff is on the downgrade. 

Remember, all this is just personal 
thinking. So no poisonous letters, please. 

—HernMan L, Mastin, Sports Editor 


sreaseless way fo keep your hair neat all day 


think your hair needs washing. 


What's more, Vitalis protects hair and 
scalp from dryness. ber it~you'll like 
it. (And so will your date, ) 


VITALIS” HAIR TONIC WITH V-7, 


ANOTHER FINT PRODUCT OF BRISTOL wYtRS 
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Class President 
Cites 
Smith-Corona 
for Contribution 
to pecans a9. A 


——_ 








“For neatness, speed and accuracy 
in the face of overwhelming assign- 
ments.” All of which adds up to 
better grades and more time for 
outside activities. Own your own 
Silent-Super Smith-Corona for as lit 
tle as $1.25 a week. 





SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1N Y 
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By GAY HEAD 


oo. situations are just impossi- 
ble. You can’t understand how so 
many difficult things can happen to 
such a reasonable person as you! 
One day you're on top of the world 
with the boy friend (or the girl 
friend ) and the school work and the 
family all under direct control. Then 
suddenly—you're having heart trou- 
ble, hornework horrors, and family 
feuds! You feel trapped because 
you're no longer the captain of your 
fate. 

But if you'll take time to get to the 
heart of the matter, you'll find that 
you can still chart your own course. 
Once you understand the cause of 
this undesirable effect, you can more 
easily choose your corrective meas- 
ures, You may run into a few squalls, 
but with the proper navigation, you 
should be headed for smooth sailing! 


Q. What do you do when you dis- 
cover that you like the friend of the 
boy you're going with more than you 
like the boy you're dating? This friend 
won't even think of asking you out be- 
cause you're his buddy's girl. 


A. Dating your boy friend’s buddy 
is next to impossible because boys usu- 
ally have a sense of honor where their 
friends are concerned, They'd no sooner 
dream of dating their friends’ girls than 
they'd squeal on their friends for play- 
ing hookey. 

Actually you've put your own neck 
in this noose by giving Pete priority on 
your date life. If you had remained 
fancy-free, it would have been easier 
for Paul to date you if he wanted to. 

What you must do is get back into 
dating circulation. You'll have to be 
tactful about it because you don’t want 
to offend Pete. Say to him, “Pete, it 
bothers my parents (they're usually a 
good—and willing—excuse) that I date 
one boy so much. They'd rather I not 
go out with you so steadily and date 
other boys. You know, I hope, that I 








A Scholastic Magazines cartoon by Homer Biase 


“GO, man, GO!” 


enjoy dating you, but maybe we'd bet- 
ter try it the other way for a while.” 

If Pete agrees, then let your new 
dating philosophy be known among the 
kids at school. Do accept dates that are 
offered to you, but don’t wage an active 
campaign to gain Paul's favor. Paul will 
realize soon enough (probably first- 
hand from Pete) what the situation is. 
If you play it cool, he may be among 
those interested. 


Q. I don't like the way our history 
teacher loads us with homework. She 
seems to think all we have to do is pre- 
pare her assignments. We've complained 
about it, but she won't listen to reason. 
How can we make her understand our 
point of view? 


A. Are you sure your teacher is mak- 
ing unreasonable demands? Or are you 
shirking your responsibility to her? It's 
often true that the finer the teacher, the 
greater will be the demands she makes 
on herself and the greater the demands 
she makes on her students. And don't 
forget-she has to correct 25 or 30 
papers for every one you write! 

Teachers are just like other people. 
They're earnest and conscientious about 
the work they've chosen. Like all of us, 
they want to be liked. Try to remember 
that teachers have headaches and heart- 
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aches just as you do, and that they have 
homework—and housework, too. 

You don’t have to be an “apple- 
polisher” to get along with your teacher. 
But you should treat her with the re- 
spect due her position, age, experience, 
and greater knowledge. 

If and when you have a real differ- 
ence of opinion, make an appointment 
to see her privately. Don’t argue with 
her in front of the class or gossip about 
her after class. When you talk with her, 
listen to her side. Then give her the 
facts to back up your side—if you can 
produce them. She'll appreciate your 
effort to “clear things up.” 


Q. I'm crazy about this one boy but, 
whenever he comes to see me, he stays 
too long. My parents get angry at this 
and, last week, they said that if he 
doesn't begin leaving earlier they won't 
let me go out with him any more. I 
don't want to make him mad by telling 
him to go home because maybe then he 
won't ask me out. What can I do? 


A. If you and your parents haven't 
already agreed on a curfew for “at 
home” dates as well as evenings out, 
begin by talking it over with them now. 
Knowing how to dismiss Joe gracefully 
won't patch up your troubles if Mom 
and Dad think you wait too long before 
giving him the signal. So, decide on 
your deadline ahead of time, and then 
put it into practice this way: 

If you're playing records when it’s 
time for Joe to be homeward bound, 
try remarking tactfully: “It’s too bad 
eleven o'clock has to roll around just as 
we're coming to the Oklahoma! album, 
but let’s put it first on the program for 
next time.” He'll catch the curfew in 
your voice, but he won't mind because 
you ve also included an invitation to re- 
turn. Or, even if you're in the middle 
of a card game, a jig-saw puzzle, or 
“Scrabble,” you can simply exclaim, 
“Eleven o'clock already! Where did the 
time go?” 

Joe won't become angry if you're 
honest with him. Don’t put on an I- 
don’t-feel-well act because chances. are 
you won't be convincing with a phony 
excuse. If he just thinks you're trying 
to get rid of him, he will be offended. 
Make sure that he realizes your curfew 
is the reason. 

As long as you sound sorry, yet make 
it clear that the time has come, you'll 
be doing fine. Joe will understand that 
it’s the hour, and not you, shooing him 
away. 


Do you have any dating problems? 
If you have a question which you'd 
like to have answered in “Boy dates 
Girl,” send it to: “Gay Head, Senior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be discussed in future columns. 
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_need blemishes 


ruin romance! 


Only an active teen-ager knows the 
heartache and misery pimples can cause 
. . . the agonies of self-consciousness 
and embarrassment . . . the broken 
dates, the parties missed, which mean 
so much, 


What wonderful news, then, that 
there is now a really effective, ecien- 
tific medication, especially for pimples. 
CLEARASIL has been proved effective 
beyond question in clinical tests by 
doctors, in nation-wide usage tests by 
nurses and in actual daily 
millions. Whether you have just oc- 
casional pimples or a serious condition 
take action against them the modern 


use by 


Clearasil way: In skin specialists’ tests 
on 202 patients, 9 out of every 10 cases 
were cleared up or definitely improved 
while using CLEARASIL, 


*Starves' Pimples 
CLEARASIL’s 
‘starves’ pimples by helping to remove 
the oils that pimples ‘‘feed”’ on. 
CLEARASIL’s antiseptic 
growth of bacteria that can cause and 
spread pimples, And, CLEARASIL’s kera- 
tolytic action softens and dissolves 
infected skin tissue, lets medication 
penetrate to lower pimple infection. 
Encourages new, smooth, healthy 
skin growth. 


famous dry-up action 


achon stops 


SKIN-COLORED ... hides pimples while it works 





CLEARASIL ends embarrass- 
ment immediately. It is 
greaseless, stainless, pleas- 
ant to leave on day and 
night for uninterrupted 
medication. CLEARASIL is 
guaranteed to work for you 
as it did in doctors’ tests 
or money back. 
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America's largest-selling pimple medication 
Only 69¢, economy size 98¢... at all druggists 








Special Offer: Send name, address and 15¢ in coin or stamps for generous trial size to 


Box 12 LL, Easteo, Inc 


White Plains, N. Y. Offer expires June 19, 1956 
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BOOST YOUR 
POPULARITY 
Learn to play a great 
game of tennis and be- 
come «@ great favorice 
with your crowd. This 
PREE book by Vinnie 
Richards, holder of 30 
championships, tells you 
how. Iiuserated with 36 
fast-action shots and 


Written by 
Vienie Richards 





Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., 41 
boftele 5, New York meoeosien 
Rush me your PREE Dunlop Tennis Book, 
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go out with you so steadily and date 
other boys. You know, I hope, that I 


Wii Tops, don't miss. i i“Good. 


i Fair. “Save your money. 


“i “PATTERNS. (United Artists. Pro- 
duced by Michael Myerberg. Direct- 
ed by Fielder Cook.) 


Maybe you've already seen this tense 
and unusual story of big business on 
your TV set. It was one of television's 
top shows a year or so ago. In the 
movie version, Van Heflin plays a young 
engineer brought in by a ruthless ex- 
ecutive to replace a faltering vice-pres- 
ident. The jockeying for position, the 
conflict between emotion and hard 
economic fact create a special kind of 
excitement. Realistic backgrounds, su- 
perb performances, and magnificent 
camera work carry this way beyond 
anything possible on the tiny TV screen. 


i“ MADAME BUTTERFLY. (1.F.E. 
Produced and directed by Carmine 
Gallone.) 


It takes the opera-loving Italians to 


~ |eome up with the best way to handle 





they want to be liked. Try to remember 
that teachers have headaches and heart- 


opera on the screen. Puccini's touch- 
ing music drama of a Japanese girl de- 
serted by her American husband has 
been told many times before, both in 
films and on the stage. In this Italian 
production, however, the Japanese roles 
are enacted by Japanese against gor- 
geous settings imported from Japan. 
The voices, through a trick of record- 
ing, come out Italian. But to keep the 
story straight, there is an English com- 
mentary from time to time. With good 
voices, fine recordings, and beautiful 
color, this makes an ideal introduction to 
one of the world’s most popular operas. 
Try to see it if it comes your way. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Wii Tops, don’t miss. Wi Good. 
i Fair. “Save your money. 

Drema—(D); Comedy-—(C); Musical—-(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
11“'iCarousel (M); Richard III (D); 
The Man Who Never Was (D); Oklaho- 
ma! (M); Quentin Durward (D); Trial 
(D); Marty (D); The African Lion (Y); ° 
The Great Adventure (Y); Man with the 
Gun (W). 
“Patterns (D); Anything Goes (M); 
Seven Wonders of the World (Y); My 
Sister Eileen (M); The Left Hand of God 
(D); Ransom (D); Doctor at Sea (D); 
The Bold and the Brave (D). 
The Benny Goodman Story (M); For- 
ever, Darling (C); The Court-Martial of 
Billy Mitchell (D); Kismet (M); Moon- 
fleet (D); Land of Fury (D). 
“While the City Sleeps (D). 





(Editor's Note: Since TV and radio 
operate on a 17-to-24-hour daily sched- 
ule, it would be impossible to list, in a 
limited space, all the good programs on 
the air. Here we are listing the best 
evening and Sunday network programs 
in each of several categories. Use this 
list as a starting point to'make up your 
own classroom list of “good looking and 
listening” on your local channels and 
stations. ) 


Television 


News and Discussions: See It Now 
(CBS), Meet the Press (NBC), Youth 


| Wants to Know (NBC), Youth Takes a 


Stand (CBS), Person to Person (CBS), 

Drama: Robert Montgomery Presents 
(NBC), Studio One (CBS), Omnibus 
(CBS), U. S. Steel Hour (CBS), Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame (NBC, monthly), 
Screen Directors Playhouse (NBC), Du- 
Pont Cavaleade Theatre (ABC), Kraft 
Television Theatre (NBC), Alcoa-Good- 











year Television Playhouse (NBC), You 
Are There (CBS), Medic (NBC), Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre, alternates with 
Playwrights 56 (NBC), G. E. Theatre 
(CBS), (Climax (CBS). 

Music (mostly classical): Television 
Opera Theatre (NBC, monthly), Voice 
of Firestone (ABC). 

Contedy and Variety: Mama (CBS), 
Toast of the Town (CBS), Jackie Glea- 
son (CBS), Disneyland (ABC), Herb 
Shriner (CBS), Adventures of Ozzie 
and Harriet (ABC), I Love Lucy (CBS), 
George Gobel Show (NBC), Father 
Knows Best (NBC), Caesar's Hour 
(NBC), Jack Benny Show (CBS). 

Documentary: Wide, Wide World 
(NBC), Adventure (CBS). 


Radio 


News and Discussions: Edward R. 
Murrow (CBS), Lowell Thomas (CBS), 
Elmer Davis (ABC), Morgan Beatty 
(NBC), World News Roundup (CBS), 
Meet the Press (NBC), Face the Nation 
(CBS), America’s Town Meeting (ABC). 

Music (mostly classical): Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra (NBC), New York Phil- 
harmonic Symphony (CBS), Telephone 
Hour (NBC), Voice of Firestone (ABC). 

Comedy and Variety: Adventures of 
Ozzie and Harriet (ABC), Bob Hope 
Show (NBC), Jack Benny Show (CBS). 
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1 be discussed in future columns. 








Diagnosis 
Golf pro: “Now go through the mo- 
tions without driving the ball.” 
Beginner: “That's exactly the trou- 


ble I'm trying to overcome.” 
Chateworth Chatter 


Irish? 
A man was having his eyes examined. 
“Can you read the third line?” the 
oculist asked his patient. 
“Sure,” answered the man. “CWDK. 
I'm no good at pronouncing it, but I 
think he was left tackle at Notre Dame 


last year.” 
Kablegram 


Sound Track 


Two veterans were boasting about 
their old outfits. 

“Why, our company was so well 
drilled,” said one, “that when we pre- 
sented arms, you could hear slap, slap, 
jingle.” 

“Jingle?” said the other. “What did 
that?” 

Came 
medals.” 


the reply, “Oh, just our 
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Sell your classmates America’s Most 
jeautiful and complete line of Modern 
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and earn commission. 
No financial investment required. 
Write today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. & 
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free catalog 7 
720 RUSH ST. + CHICAGO 11, LL. | 


Special Offer: Send name, address and 15¢ in coin or stamps for generous trial size to 
Box 12 LL, Easteo, Inc., White Plains, N. Y, Offer expires June 19, 1956 


Simple 


“How do you like your hair cut?” 
asked the barber, who was eager to 
please. 

“Off,” replied the customer, who was 
a man of few words. 


Sequence of Events 


A doctor who was the teacher of a 
Sunday School class asked one of the 
boys, “Willie, what must we do before 
we get to heaven?” 

“We must die,” answered Willie. 

“True,” agreed the doctor, “but what 
must we do before we die?” 

Willie: “We must get sick and send 
for you.” 


Auburn Plainsman 


Antidote 


Much as he loved to talk, Mark 
Twain was also an excellent listener. 
This particular occasion found him with 
his mouth firmly shut, mostly because 
the melancholy character who was 
pouring out his woes to the humorist 
was too dull to answer. The pair sat 
and sat, Twain suffering through out- 
burst after outburst of pessimism. The 
crapehanger was, apparently, going to 
continue until he managed to frighten 
the author about the world’s impend- 
ing doom, But Twain merely continued 
to sit, dead-pan, occasionally puffing at 
his cigar. 

“Mr. Clemens,” the unhappy one fi- 
nally roared, thrusting his nose right 
into Twain's face, “do you realize that 
every time I draw a mortal breath, an 
immortal soul passes into the beyond?” 

“Ever try cloves?” asked Mark. 


Wall Street Journal 


Lament 


I would I were an elephant, a tiger, or 
an ape; 

Think of all the trouble and woe that 
I'd escape; 

A llama, a gnu or a pigeon in yon 
steeple— 

I wouldn't have to think or work if I 
wasn't people. 
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Are A Great Sweet-Treat! 


@ As awondertful dessert or 
“between-meal” snack, you can’t 
beat tasty Sun-Maid Raisins for satis- 
one your sweet-tooth! They're 
chuck-full of natural fruit sugar . . . 
packed with iron, too, to give you 
extra energy! Carry the pocket- 
size and nibble on Sun-Maids to 
your heart’s content when working 


or playing. They're good for you! 


THE LOW-PRICED 
HANDY 6-PACK 











2 inch 


WALLET- 





43 
PHOTOS 


GRADUATION PORTRAIT 
or any Photo or Negative 
Beautiful satin-Aexture prints on 
Gouble-weight paper, fend ws 
your photo or negutive with one 















dollar, We return vrints promptly HPT 
with original pleige unharmed. 


A wallet-size 10 picture acetate album is 
yours FREE with each order of .. 
50 for $2.00 from one pose of 
KLEER-VUE FILM SERVICE 
PHILA. 39, PENNA. 
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TAKE A NEW VIEW 
OF WRITING WITH 
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These cartridges of Sheaffer's Skrip 
Make Sheaffer's Cartridge Pen a pip! 
Your fingers stay both clean and dry, 
And took! You SEE your ink supply. 


Give the eye to your ink supply any time you want to, when you 
own Sheaffer’s Cartridge Pen. The unbreakable Skrip cartridges 
are transparent. You see at a glance how much is left. 





And catch the surprised looks around you when you fill this pen. 
Remove the point-holder, drop a cartridge into the barrel, replace 
the point-holder. What could be easier, neater, or cleaner? 


You don’t have to buy the first one you try. Take your time. Pen with two cartridges, $2.95. 
Choose the one and only smooth Sheaffer point that writes the Pen with four cartridges, 

way you like it: accountant’s, extra fine, shorthand, fine, medium, matching pencil, $4.95. 

broad. See your Sheaffer dealer today! 





When ct comes. lo writing come to Sheufffers 


W. A, SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. @ IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONTARIO © IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE @ IN GREAT BRITAIN: LO? 





